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NEW 
BREAKFAST 
TEACHING 

UNIT 


with introduction by Dr. E. V. 
McCollum, Emeritus Professor 
of Biochemistry, School of 
Hygiene and Public Health, 
The Johns Hopkins University. 





BASIC BREAKFAST CHART U.S.GOV'T MEAL PATTERN CHART 


A DAYS PATTERN 
FOR GOOD EATING 
von BASIC] =o 





Byes || CEREAL MILK 








30 Students’ Notebook folders, 
photographically illustrated for 
classroom use .. . gives the 
“Why, What, and ow” of 
Breakfast in an interesting pres- 


A graphic aid that quickly shows 
the basic breakfast pattern rec- 
ommended by authorities as a 
practical working application of 
the principles of modern nutri- 


““A Day’s Pattern for Good Eat- 
ing from the Basic 7” in full 
colors, size 20"x25!4" to help you 
teach meal planning for better 
nutrition. 

















entation. tion. Size 22”x17” in two colors. 





This educational material and technicolor 
movie film offered to you in cooperation 
with the National Nutrition Program. 


NEW TEACHER'S SOURCE BOOK 


Complete with teaching outlines, classroom 
surveys, breakfast gr for schools, sug- 
gestions for curriculum integration. A helpful, 
strictly educational handbook of 72 pages, size 
8”x1034", covering over 25 informative subjects 
with illustrations, charts, and photographs. This 
new revised Breakfast Source Book presents 
the latest nutritional facts on breakfast and 
cereals, interesting ideas for menus, recipes and 
cereal cookery, buying and care, as well as the 
history of breakfast. 


SEND FOR THIS NEW 1946 TEACHING UNIT TODAY 
Use coupon in coupon service section 


lipar- a 
“e CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. 
MT in im 135 S. Le Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


SEPTEMBER, 1946 


Every school in the country should use this U.S.Gov't Film 
SOMETHING YOU DIDN'T EAT 
by Walt Disney Preductions—16 mm. Sound Technicolor 


Over 3,000 teachers and educators have shown this 
film in classrooms and assemblies in the past year. 
Available at your nearest educational film library. 

















LHACKS 


and these Snappers 


are on to stay ie 


That’s all there is to attaching 
famous, laundryproof Dot 
Snappers instead of buttons to 
the children’s wear, house 
dresses, shorts, slipcovers and 
other things you make at home. 
And they’re the same Dot 
Snappers you've liked so much 
on ready-made garments. 

The Dot Snappers Kit in- 
cludes an easy-to-use attaching 
tool and a supply of Dot Snap- 
pers. Its $1 (refills 25¢) at 
your favorite notions counter. 
John Dritz & Sons, Distributors, 
79 Madison Ave.. New York 16, 
New York. 








LS 77 
. eS Lay 47 : 
ciragrin, Be ER gy 
‘S" Guaranteed by “YC “op "¢) 
Good Housekeeping {¢ a, Ky 
Se ~ 







DOT 


#e9 US. Pot OF 





Dot Snappers are made by United-Carr Fastener Corp. 
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Practicalities 


ERE we are again — with summer 
vacations only a memory and Labor 
Day heralding another year ol 


| working for better homes and happier 


home life. Ours is a big job—one that 
can have far reaching effects the world 


| over. Let’s make it a good job. 


+ 


The American and Canadian Home 
Economics Associations held their first 


| postwar conventions during the summer. 


Your editor attended both, camera in 
hand. to bring you the highlights on 
pages 386 and 387. More complete re 
ports and many of the papers will be 
published in the AHEA JourNAL and 
the Canadian NEWSLETTER which, it is 


| rumored, may soon step into the journal 
| class. 


+ 


For the many June graduates facing 
their first classes in small communities 
this month, Melinda Fiat proffers some 
sisterly advice in, So You’re Going to 
Teach, on page 388, On the opposite 
page, Dorothy Gladys Spicer focuses at- 
tention on the new homemakers in 
America. Immigrants by Marriage. 


+ 


In Packaging Trends, on page 390, 
Ivan Miller, formerly an editor of Food 
Industries and now sales manager for 
that McGraw-Hill publication, gives 
both a survey and a preview of pack- 
aging, particularly as it relates to the 
food field. Mr. Miller writes with the 
authority of one who knows this field 


well. 


poet Layout fora 
School Lunch, by 
Sarah M. Scharf, 
introduces the Sep- 
tember School 
Lunch Section on 
page 397. Mrs. 
Scharf has had wide 
teaching experience 
in the Idaho public 
schools and _ has 
conducted adult 
evening classes for 
the State Board for 
Vocational Education. She has also been 
food supervisor at a girls’ camp and 
second cook at Canyon Camp, Yellow- 
stone National Park. Mrs. Scharf was 
married in 1935 and has two sons. In 
addition to being a homemaker, she is 
now a full-time instructor for the State 
Board. 





Sarah Scharf 


Pages 398 and 399 inaugurate a new 
service to readers. Each month, Marion 
Cronan, Director of the Brookline 
school lunch program will give complete 
menus for the school month with quan- 
tity recipes for six of the foods sched- 
uled. Over the Counter, another new 
feature, brings to school lunch managers 
news, views and reports of successful 
lunch projects in other schools. 


+ 


aa This month's 

Fashion and Tex. 
i tiles Section is de. 
voted primarily to 
student interests. 
Planning with 
Paper and Pencil. 
pages 401-403, is 
recommended as a 
|, comeon for fall 

™ and winter sewing. 
And the — student 
who sews will need 
to know her tools, which Dorothy Day 
helps her to do in the article, Know 
Your Tools! starting on page 404. 

Mrs. Day who is married to Colonel 
Alfred C. Day, has had both commer 
cial and teaching experience. At one 
time a designer of misses’ dresses, she 
now teaches home economics in_ the 
Long Island City High School and writes 
as a hobby. Among her contributions to 
PHE have been Grooming for the High 
School Girl, Gifts that Shine and A 
$35.00 Wardrobe for the High School 
Girl. 

Top to Toe grooming is the order of 
the day, according to Juanita Witten- 
born. Students will want to rate them- 
selves on the good grooming checklist. 


page 406. + 


The spotlight will be on kitchen ware 
this fall as homemaking departments 
find more supplies available and start 
replacing utensils worn out during the 
war years. Many teachers will use this 
practical approach to a unit on kitchen 
utensils—selection, care and use. Read 
how this was done at Indiana State 
Teachers College in Joan White's arit 
cle on page 391. Then turn to page 395 
for a report on The Unit Kitchen by 
Florence Blazier. Dr. Blazier has car 
ried out and directed a considerable 
amount of research on space and equip: 
ment for homemaking instruction, has 
assisted in both state and national com: 
ferences on this subject and has also 
served as a consultant to a manufacture! 
of equipment for homemaking depart 
ments. 











Dorothy Day 
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QUESTION— from a professional point of view 


“THE QUESTION WHICH VITALLY INTERESTS all of us is whether we need to feel 
, undue alarm from a health standpoint at the present-day scarcity in butter. In other words, 
? need we be necessarily distressed not only for our adult population but especially for our 
growing children if the butter shortage continues over a prolonged period?”* 


ANSWER — supported by research 


“THE EXPERIMENTS | have just outlined reaffirm that fact that vitamin-fortified mar- 
garine and butter have a substantially equivalent nutritional value. They are supported by 
the conclusions of an entirely unprejudiced group, the committee on Public Health Rela- 
tions of the New York Academy of Medicine. who recommend in their report of 1 February 
1943 as follows: 

In order that the health of the population may not be impaired by the adoption of a 


diet insufficient in fats and fat-soluble vitamins, the Committee recommends that the manu- 
facture, distribution, and consumption of oleomargarine be encouraged . . .”* 
9 g £ 


*NOTE: The above quotations,are from an article by Harry J. 
Deuel, Jr., University of Southern California School of Medicine, 
which appeared in SCIENCE, February 15, 1946, pages 183-7. 
We believe you will find the entire article rewarding reading. 


EVIDENCE —in lay experience 


Photographs of the children at left, taken at two stages of their 
growing years, are from the album of the Loveland family. Mrs. 
Loveland is typical of thousands of modern mothers who have 
found Nucoa an aid to planning nutritious family meals. She has 


used it regularly, on the table and in cooking, for about ten years 






’ ‘ . e ° . 
NUCOA, America’s leading margarine, was the first to add 


Vitamin A and the first to guarantee 15,000 U.S.P. units of this 





important vitamin in every delicious pound. Try Nucoa at your 
table. Its fine Havor, delicacy of texture and superb freshness 
will give you confidence in encouraging wider use of marga 


rine for real enjoyment as well as nutritional benefit. 








Nutritious NUCOA_ 


NOW WITH 15,000 U.S.P. UNITS OF VITAMIN A 


SEPTEMBER, 1946 . $74 

















News Notes | 





HE Sixteenth National 4-H Club 

Camp which met in Washington, 

June 11-18, brought together 81 
State 4-H Club leaders and assistants to 
discuss common 4-H Club goals and 
problems. There was also a good bit 
of informal story swapping—with one 
state describing dusting peas from an 
airplane and another a new cattle breed- 
ing program. 


Caroline W. Edwards 
Mrs. Caroline Wortmann Edwards, 
Director of Homemaking and Cafeteria 
Service for the Department of Public 
Instruction in Hawaii since 1925, and 
long an Educational Advisor to PRAc- 





Ruthanna Russel 


Although still a bit buzz happy from 
months spent in the Navy as a control 
tower operator, our new Assistant Edi- 
tor is rapidly getting a Practical slant. 
In fact. she says directing words into 
sentences is like talking planes into a 
traffic pattern. 

Kansas born, Ruthanna was graduated 
from the University of Nebraska with a 
B.S, degree in home economics. Cloth- 
ing and textiles were her major inter- 
ests, and retailing beckoned. For three 
years she was a clothes consultant in a 
Lincoln, Nebraska, department store. 
From there she went to Carson, Pirie, 
Scott and Company in Chicago to be 
training supervisor of all accessories sec- 
tions. This job entailed teaching textile 
and design classes as well as system and 
salesmanship classes; writing fashion 
bulletins and fabric manuals; giving 
storewide employee fashion shows. 

Alter two years she left the Windy 
City to enlist in the Waves. Fifteen 
months later she dug her civvies from 
her trunk and came to New York City 
to become once again a home economist 
in bus. ness. 
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Meet 
the 


Staff 


TICAL HOME Economics, has retired due 
to ill health. 

Among Mrs. Edwards’ contributions 
to Hawaii are her splendid work during 
World War II and the textbook, Guide- 
book for Homemaking in Hawaii, pub- 
lished in 1937 and affectionately dedi- 
cated to “my devoted and ever patient 
husband.’ ’ 

The story of Mrs. Edwards’ emergency 
feeding program following the Japanese 
attack on December 7, 1941, was told in 
the April, 1942, issue of this magazine. 
Evidence of her foresight was the man- 
ual, Community Feeding During an 
Emergency, already in the hands of a 
food committee on civilian defense. 





Betty Dixon 


Our new Managing Editor hails from 
the heart of Dixie. In 1944, she trans- 
ferred from Memphis, ‘Tennessee, to the 
New York office of Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey's Advertising De- 
partment and was so captivated by the 
Big City that she decided to stay on for 
better or worse. 

A taste of editorial work at Standard 
prompted her to seek a career on the 
staff of a woman’s magazine. Being a 
practical person and a home economist 
by experience —she makes her own 
clothes and whips up four-layer checker- 
board cakes (the latter activity sus- 
pended for the duration of the famine 
emergency)—she was naturally attracted 
to PrRAcTICAL HOME ECONOMICS. 

Odd little pen-and-ink sketches and 
occasional good grooming and fashion 
articles stand as evidences of her year- 
and-a-half on the staff as an all-’round 
assistant. 

Betty attended Memphis Tech and 
the Memphis Academy of Arts and has 
recently taken courses in radio and tele- 
vision programming, fashion journalism 
and magazine productien. 








Dates To Remember 


September 2—Labor Day 


October 6-12—National Fire Prevention 
Week 


October 7-12—American Gas _ Associa- 
tion’s 28th Annual Convention and 
Exhibition, Atlantic City, New Jersey 


October 10-12—Food Service Directors’ 
Eleventh Annual Conference, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago 


October 14-18—Twenty-eighth Annual 
Meeting of the American Dietetic As- 
sociation, Netherland Plaza, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 


November 2-10—National 4-H Achieve- 
ment Week 

December 1-5—National 4-H Club 25th 
Anniversary Congress, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago. 





Mr. Long, Superintendent of Schools 
said of Mrs. Edwards on her retirement, 
“Her leadership has been characterized 
by indefatigable work, unusual thor- 
oughness, a keen interest in the com- 
munity, and a belief in homemaking as 
a means of raising standards of living.” 


East and West Association 

Program planners everywhere will be 
interested in a newly established East 
and West Program Bureau organized 
for the unique purpose of promoting 
understanding among the world’s peo- 
ples. A representative speaker, discus- 
sion leader or entertainer prepared to 
interpret his land and his people to 
others can be supplied by the East and 
West Association for almost every coun- 
try. The Bureau will also plan entire 
programs either for one occasion or for 
a series of meetings, especially adapted 
to the interest and budget of each 
particular group. 

Pearl S. Buck, president of the East 
and West Association, in announcing 
the new Bureau said, ‘“‘We believe that 
the best way to learn of other people 
is through the people themselves. To 

(Continued on page 376) 
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ARE PROUD TO ANSWER 
THE DEMAND FOR A 


TEACHER EDITION 


seventeen im the classroom 





Available for the first time in September, this 
sixteen-page supplement to SEVENTEEN will prove 
an invaluable teaching aid for home economics 
instructors. An analysis of each issue of the 
magazine, SEVENTEEN IN THE CLASSROOM 


will suggest: 


Lesson plans...Activity programs...Visual aids... 
Field trips...Question periods...Bibliographies 





for classes in: 


Food...Clothing. ..Home Planning. ..Household 
Management...Home Nursing...Child Care... 
Family Relationships...Personality Development 





Written by a home economics teacher exclusively for home economics 
teachers, SEVENTEEN IN THE CLASSROOM will be sent regularly to teacher 
subscribers to SEVENTEEN at a special educator rate-—-$1.50 for twelve 
issues of the supplement and a year's subscription to SEVENTEEN. 


SEPTEMBER, 1946 
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Teachers’ Manual 


on the 


Menstrual Cycle 


Send for your 
copy now 







-_ 
@ Seldom do you find 
brought together in 
, one place such a con- 
trasting combination of fascinating 
folklore and scientific information as 
in this manual, “How Times Have 
Changed.” On the one hand ancient 
beliefs, primitive superstitions and Vic- 
torian taboos, on the other hand illus- 
trated chapters on the menstrual cycle, 
the ovary-pituitary relationship, the 
two life periods, with tables and charts. 
Also it contains a series of questions 
and answers concerning the use of 
Tampax... You will find that Tampax 
is worn internally and causes no odor 
or chafing. Nor does it require belts, 
pins and external pads. Invented by a 
doctor—tiny in size but very absorb- 
ent... Daintily inserted with applica- 
tor—not even felt when in place. 
Changed quickly—disposed of easily. 
Can be worn in tub or shower! Three 
different sizes. 
State your class requirements on 
coupon below. 
Accepted for Advertising by 


the Journal of the American 
Medical Association 


UL, 






< M 
s > 
* Guaranteed by @ 


Good Housekeeping 


40, 










PHE-96-W 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED : 

155 East 44th Street, New York 17,N. Y._ 
Please send the free material checked.()Tampax 
manual for teachers “How Times Have Charged. 
Sample of Tampax: Regular, Junior, Super ab- 
sorbencies.[ Booklets for students “Coming of 


Age.” No. of students in my classes. . . 
Name 
Institution Address 


City Zone State 


eee eee 


look at the .ace of a man from China, 
a woman from India, from Greece, from 
France, from whatever country interests 
you, to hear these people speak out of 
their lives and civilizations, is to get 
your knowledge warm and direct.” 

Information and circulars may be 
secured by writing to the East and West 
Association, 40 East 49th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Food Service Conference 

The Eleventh Annual Conference of 
the Food Service Directors will be held 
in Chicago, October 10th, 11th and 12th 
in conjunction with the National School 
Cafeteria Association Convention. Mary 
Farnam, supervisor of school lunch 
rooms, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, is the 
newly elected General Chairman and 
Dorothea Behm, school lunch supervisor 
of Hartford, Connecticut, is the Vice- 
Chairman. The three-day program will 
include exhibits and tours to Chicago 
school and college cafeterias, commer- 
cial restaurants and hospitals in addi- 
tion to general meetings and group 
discussion. PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
will be among the exhibitors supporting 
the conference. 





4 smile follows the Chiquita Banana 


Prod 


plea, “Don’t let them starve! 
Elsa Miranda (Chiquita), her accom- 
panist, Jimmy Lewis, and Ina Lindman, 
United Fruit home economist, at the 
June New York HEIB group meeting. 


made by 


From Here to There— 


Genevieve Callahan has joined the 
staff of the Hawaiian Pineapple Com- 
pany to serve as the Consultant Di- 
rector of a newly created home eco- 
nomics department. Miss Callahan, who 
will continue to make her headquarters 
in San Francisco, has edited several 
cook books and is the author of Sunset 
All-Western Cook Book and California 
Cook Book for Indoor and Outdoor 
Eating. 

Winifred Cannon has accepted a po- 
sition on the staff of the David W. 
Evans Advertising Agency, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Miss Cannon was formerly 
with the American Meat Institute. 





Howard A. Trumbull 


Howard Trumbull, well known to 
home economists in government, busi- 
ness and education as their friend and 
ardent protagonist, has resigned as sales 
promotion manager of the Glass Con- 
tainer Division of Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company to enter business as a con- 
sumer research consultant. 

Mr. Trumbull is forming a consumer 
research organization known as Na- 
tional Family Opinion for the purpose 
not only of obtaining facts from a broad 
cross-sectional panel of consulting house- 
wives but also to apply them to market- 
ing needs. 

Mr. Trumbull’s successor at Owens- 
Illinois will be Kenneth C. White, for- 
merly general sales manager of the 
Libbey Division of Owens-Illinois. In 
addition to his native ability and fine 
background, Mr. White will have the 
benefit of Mr. Trumbull’s tutelage for 
his new position. 

Marcella Grace Liebeck =who took 
time out to finish her B.S. degree in 
Home Economics at the University of 
Tennessee, has returned to the staff of 
the Westinghouse Home Economics In 
stitute, Mansfield, Ohio, in the new ca- 
pacity of Central Supervisor. 

Ollyne Jeffries has assumed the du- 
ties of Home Economists of the South- 
western District of the Westinghouse 
Electric Appliance Division. Formerly. 
Mrs. Jeffries was county home demon- 
stration agent for the Texas Extension 
Service of Texas A. and M. 

Dr. E. Lee Vincent — is the new Dean 
of the College of Home Economics 
at Cornell University, replacing Sarah 
Gibson Blanding who resigned to be 
come president of Vassar College. Dr. 
Vincent has been chairman of the De 
partment of Mental Growth at the 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Michi- 

(Continued on page 441) 
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Win Top Honors 


In Fashion 







You'll rate an A in fashion if you make a wise choice ‘ * 

\ 
of fabric and style for that dress you plan to make. | 
* Certified Bemberg* rayons are tested and certified 


for full serviceability which means good wear and fine & 


results from washing or dry cleaning if directions are 


followed. % Look for the Bemberg Certified Label. 


Educational Service Bureau 





CORPORATION 


AMERICAN 





261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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Seientific Designing of 
Women’s Clothes 
By Gaetan J. Lapick 
Hobson Book Press, New York 
Price $5.00 Pp. 268 1945 


The reader who has talked with Mr. 
Lapick about the design field will ap- 
proach this book with pleasurable an- 
ticipation. As the text shows, he has 
a deep regard for American talent in 
the field and a genuine interest in help- 
ing young designers to make their way. 

The book covers a wide field of sub- 
ject matter, ranging from the origin of 
fashions, qualifications for a designer of 
women’s apparel and fundamental 
principles in creating styles through to 
grading of patterns and various manu- 
facturing problems such as cost reduc- 
tion and calculations. 

The first thirty pages are used for 
tribute, acknowledgment, preface, biog- 
raphy of the author and introduction. 
The reader becomes impatient to find 
the body of the text. 

Qualifications for a designer and fun- 
damental principles of creating styles 
efficiently are in terms too general to 
be specific guides. They do offer a 
novice valuable viewpoints. 

Forty-six pages are used for illustra- 
tions of silhouette figures and charts of 
measurements to correspond. The sizes 
discussed range from a child’s size 2 
through misses, little women and short 
stout to matronly straight and elderly 
stout. These should be of help to a 
beginner in design. 

Forty pages present grading patterns 
from the standard stock sizes for the 
purposes of manufacturing. This mate- 
rial is clearly set forth and would be 
helpful to a designer who has not yet 
worked out his own method of grading. 

Every Sport Has Its Characteristic 
Movement is almost entirely developed 
by the use of 30 pages of illustrations 
of models wearing sport clothes. There 
is no help given on how the activities 
of a sport affect the style and cut of a 
garment. 

The chapter, The Elusive Trail of a 
New Fashion, by Mrs. Eunice Fuller 
Barnard, is a brief but interesting ex- 
position of how design ideas become 
fashions. The chapters on various manu- 
facturing problems such as cost reduc- 
tion, cost calculations, cutting instruc- 
tions and stock list form are too general 
to be applied to a specific situation and 
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yet too specific to give a general idea 
of how a garment is carried through 
its many stages from the time the style 
is conceived to the time it leaves the 
manufacturer. 

Proverbs, quotations and admonitory 
phrases are generously scattered through- 
out the book. They help to express 
the author’s sincere desire to inspire de- 
signers to do their best work, work 
worthy of America’s place as a style 
center. However, they seem out of place 
in a book on scientific designing. 

The index is satisfactory but there is 
no bibliography. 

—Reviewed by Frances F. MAuck 


Assistant Professor, Textiles and Clothing 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


Love of a Glove 


By C. Cody Collins 
Fairchild Publications Co., N. Y. 
Price $3.00 Pp. 128 1945 


Whoever, having the slightest interest 
in clothing, picks up this book to glance 
through, will not put it down until 
read. Such is the quality of its writing, 
the pull of glove history, the thrill of 
glove romance. Here are gloves worn 
by falconers, queens and kings; in 
churches, on the stage and around the 
world. And for the more practical there 
is the story of tanning and glove mak- 
ing all illustrated with photographs and 
diagrams. Truly a love of a book! 

—B.MS. 


Elementary Costume 
Illustration 


By Ruth Austin 
McGraw-Hiall Book Co., N. Y. 
Price $2.25 Pp. 170 1945 


This book on costume illustration in- 
dicates that the author is an excellent 
teacher of the subject. Basic principles 
of preparing the fashion figure and of 
illustrating details of costume are set 
forth clearly and simply. The proce- 
dures suggested are such that the reader 
feels tempted and inspired to try each 
one, even though she is not one of the 
so-called talented. 

The drawings by the author are 
equally simple and clear. They give the 
appearance of what an average person 
might do, so that the reader feels that 
she, too, may obtain effective results. 
They are presented in close relation- 
ship to the basic principles of the text. 
They are timeless as to fashion so that 


the book will not soon be out-of-date. 

An excellent feature is the way in 
which principles and _ illustrations are 
related to the shape and cut of parts of 
a garment. Illustrators often fail to 
make a connection between the shape 
of a piece of fabric as cut from a pat- 
tern and the appearance of this piece 
on the human figure. 

Stick and scribble figures are sug- 
gested as means of free self-expression. 
Patterned fabrics and media for illus. 
tration are discussed, possibly toe briefly 
for a thorough understanding. 

The index is good. The bibliography 
is brief yet it includes references on pat- 
tern designing and on garment con- 
struction. 

I recommend the book both to the 
teacher seeking such a text and to the 
individual who wants to develop her 
ability in simple costume illustration. 

—Reviewed by Frances F. MAuck 


Outlines for Textile Study, 
third edition, revised, 1945, by Ethel L. 


Phelps, Associate Professor of Textiles 
and Clothing, Division of Home Eco- 
nomics, University of Minnesota, is now 
available from the Burgess Publishing 
Company, Minneapolis, for $1.35 per 
copy. This workbook for college stu- 
dents in textile classes deals with gen- 
eral fabric information, textile problems 
for class discussion, outlines to aid in 
the study of properties, production and 
manufacturing of each of the five major 
textile fibers and general material on 
fibers and their properties. Each unit 
is followed by references to books, bul- 
letins and articles through 1943. But 
some of the references are now out 
dated. 


Personal and Home Problems, 
by Catherine T. Bryden, Assistant Pro- 


fessor Home Economics Education, 
State College of Washington, Pullman, 
is a 190-page workbook originally pub 
lished by the Burgess Publishing Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, in 1942 and revised 
in 1945. The price is $1.75 per copy: 

The purpose of this spiral-bound text: 
book for the teacher of home relations 
in the high school, leaders of 4-H Clubs 
and similar groups, and others inter: 
ested in giving courses in home rela 
tions is “to help young people realiz 
their own potentialities and werk out 4 
philosophy of desirable home and fam 
ily living.” 
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e Woman’s Home Companion 
survey shows more women plan 
to buy an Electric Range than 
any other kind. 


we McCati’s Macazine readers 
made the Electric Range their 
2-to-l1 “must have” choice in re- 
cent contest, 


e HouseHoLp MaGaziNE survey 
indicates 3 times as many women 
want Electric Ranges as “now 
have” them. 


» SuccEssFUL FARMING survey 
p fone that nearly twice as many 
REA Consumers will own an 
Electric Range after the first two 
postwar years as “now have” one. 


e Country GENTLEMAN survey 
reveals that among upper two- 
thirds of white farmers, the Elec- 
tric Range is the 2-to-l choice. 


NATIONAL 
ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION .. ..- 
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ELECTRIC 
RANGES! 


Courtesy of Washington High School, East Chicago, Indiana. 


Long Ago, Women Demanded Electric Lights. Then Electric 
Refrigerators. And NOW They Say, ‘‘We Want Electric RANGES!” 


This unmistakable trend toward modern electric ranges was inevitable. Women 
who have known the CONVENIENCE, CLEANLINESS, ECONOMY and SPEED 
of electric lighting and refrigeration were bound to want the same advantages in 
cooking. 

And now that cooking, too, has “gone electric”... are 
your students the instructions they'll need on this modern, practical way of 
preparing food? Start right now to equip your Laboratory Kitchen with modern 


» you ready to give 


Electric Ranges! 


Alli OA ton Cc ... FREE! A 30-page 
booklet, “Cooking Electrically,” which covers the use. care and construction of 
the modern Electric Range. Also, illustrations and specifications of leading makes 


of Electric Ranges. It’s all FREE. Write to: 


A-B STOVES » ADMIRAL e@ CROSLEY ELECTROMASTER ESTATE HEATROLA 
FRIGIDAIRE e GENERAL ELECTRIC GIBSON HOTPOINT KELVINATOR 
eo LEDO »« MONARCH «= NORGE QUALITY e UNIVERSAL WESTINGHOUSE 
Electric Range Section, Dept. P-96, 155 E. 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Warm Baths, Showers? Yes! 


A New Colle on Menstruation 


“'Please,’‘a high school teacher wrote us, can you send 
me booklets which will explain the physiology of menstru- 
ation to my girls in an easy way?”’ Another said, “If only 
[ had a more advanced booklet for my older teen-age girls 
comparable to As One Girl to Another, which is an excel- 
lent introduction to menstruation.” 
teachers echoed these requests. So we now offer you a 
new, different, and complete booklet on menstruation. 
It’s “Very Personally Yours” and it is free, with the 
compliments of Kotex. 


Makes menstrual physiology easy to understand. So 
your girls will have a thorough understanding of the physi- 
ology of menstruation, “Very Personally Yours” explains 
it in simple language... in the way girls talk to each 
other. And you will be particularly pleased with the clear. 
diagramatic drawings that were made especially for 
this new booklet. 


More Teaching Aids... ALL FREE! 


Mail to P.O. Box 3434, Dept. PE-9, Chicago 54, III. 

Please send me free, with the compliments of Kotex: 
copies of the new booklet “Very Personally Yours” to 
distribute to my girls. 

(CJ one full-color, jumbo-size Menstrual Physiology Chart for 
classroom use. 

(J one copy of the instruction manual, ‘This Is Why.” 


Vame.. 
4ddress 
City. le i a 
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And hundreds of 


“This Is ey’ ‘the up- 
to-date instruction manual, 
gives you a complete, mod- 
ern and anthoritative review 
of menstrual hygiene . 
provides answers to que 
tions your girle ask. 





Stresses proper diet, exercise, grooming. You can preach 
for hours on how important these things are to health. .. 
or you can remark just once “‘they affect your looks!’ So 
we remark—concerning correct posture—‘‘When a girl 
looks better in her old clothes than others in their new 
ones. more than likely it’s a matter of good carriage.” 
This is the way ‘Very Personally Yours” approaches the 
subject of round-the-month health. 


Appealing illustrations. Your girls will smile as they 
learn from the clever little cartoon figures the do’s and 
don’ts (mostly do’s) on bathing, dancing, exercise, diet, 
posture. Already many gratifying comments are coming in 
on the fresh, new approach of ‘Very Personally Yours.” 


Order free copies of this brand new booklet now 
—enough for each girl in your class to have one. Just mail 
the coupon below. 












“ Menstrual Physiology’ — sna full- 
color chart, 22 by 25 inches, illustrates 
the menstroal process in simple, easy-to- 
understand diagrams, 
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BREAKFAST... 


with or without 
orange juice ? 


More than any other meal, breakfast must 
build up pep and energy. A serving of cereal 
with milk, buttered toast, and an egg helps 
do it and provides some vitamins, too. But 
without orange juice, this breakfast gives no 
vitamin C. Because so few foods are good 
sources of C, it’s best to get a full day’s 
share at breakfast. 





With California 


Without California 


orange juice, breakfast 
supplies this much of 
day's vitamin needs: 


orange juice, breakfast 
supplies this much of 
day's vitamin needs: 





FULL DAILY QUOTA FULL DAILY QUOTA 
4—-- —__— — 
% 


‘ll — es — or 


AB BR 




















When California orange juice is added, every 
member of the family gets off to a nourish- 
ing start with a really good breakfast. The 
vitamin C, supplied by orange juice, fights 
fatigue and infection, protects teeth and 
gums, keeps you feeling young. There’s no 
brighter, cheerier, more delicious way to 
start the day. 


CALIFORNIA ORANGES 


Sunkist 


BEST FOR JUICE- and Every use! 


SEPTEMBER, 1946 


JUICY SMALL SIZES ARE 
BEST ORANGE BUY NOW 


Small oranges will be plentiful for the re- 
mainder of the Valencia season, ending 
the first part of November. They are extra 
sweet and juicy now. Their juice is just as 
rich in vitamins and minerals as the 
scarce larger oranges. 


$O MANY WAYS TO USE THEM! 


They are more than juice oranges. Ideal for 
refreshing, healthful lunch box dessert... fruit 
cups ...salads...for good eating any time. 
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REVIEW FOR YOU 
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HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE PRODUCTS 
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We're showing here, before we present it to the 
readers of national magazines in November, a new 
Dole dessert — PINEAPPLE-CHEESE ICEBOX PIE. We 
invite you to make this pie and discover how lusciously 
different it is. And if you want to use this recipe pro- 
fessionally, we'll be delighted. 






PINEAPPLE-CHEESE ICEBOX PIE 


Crumb Crust: Crush 4 cups corn flakes fine (makes 1 cup) ; add 2 
thsps. sugar, 4 thsps. melted butter or margarine; mix well; press 
into 9” pie pan, reserving 3 tbsps. crumbs for topping. Chill thor- 
oughly in refrigerator, or bake 8 minutes at 375°. 

Filling: Add 1 tbsp. plain gelatin to 4 cup cold water; set aside. 
In cold double boiler beat 3 egg yolks slightly, add 1 cup Dole 
Crushed Pineapple (syrup and all), | tsp. grated lemon peel, 2 thsps. 
lemon juice, 4 cup sugar; cook over hot water, stirring, until thick ; 
add gelatin, stir until dissolved, remove from heat. Put 1 cup soft 
cottage cheese through wire strainer, add to hot mixture; cool until 
beginning to thicken. Beat 3 egg whites with 1/4, tsp. salt; when stiff, 
gradually beat in 14 cup sugar, and fold into pineapple-cheese mix- 
ture. Heap in chilled crust, sprinkle with reserved crumbs, and chill 
3 hours or longer. Serves 6. 
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How to Get Along 
with Others 


James F. Bender, Ph.D. 


The National Institute for Human Relations 


Nature has given to men one tongue, 

but two ears, that we may hear from 

others twice as much as we speak. 
Epictetus 


EOPLE who get along well with 

others learn to listen graciously to 
what is being said to them. For there 
is nothing so complimentary as the eager 
eye, the responsive face and the defer- 
ential ear. 

The choicest teacher I ever had did 
very little talking. He had a way of 
throwing out a challenging question 
here and a guiding sentence there and 
then he would lean slightly forward in 
his chair and give you all his eyes. It 
was contagious. The whole class was 
attentive, and all the young people who 
had the privilege of sitting at his feet 
were deeply grateful for his courteous 
attention. ‘There was something inspi- 
rational about the way he listened. It 
made one feel like an important adult. 

Have you ever felt irritated by some- 
one—an acquaintance, perhaps, or a 
disgruntled clerk—who reeked of bore- 
dom? His was the wandering eye, the 
superior attitude, the restless movement 
that told you he already had a pert 
answer for you and wasn’t paying the 
slightest bit of attention. 

Anybody can learn to listen creatively 
and thereby attract more of the good 
things of life to himself. He needs only 
to keep in mind the thought, “I can 
learn from everybody.” This spirit of 
dignified humility is perhaps at the core 
of creative listening. 

Of course there are certain habits that 
also help. Be sure to look at the speak- 
er all the time he is talking. Gaze stead- 
ily into his eyes with kindliness; then 
let your glance wander about his fea- 
tures. Read his lips and his eyebrows; 
absorb his frowns and smiles; his nods 
and head shakes. Remember each 
thought he expresses and weigh its 
meaning. 

Finally, be responsive. Let him know 
that you are paying attention by re- 
sponding visibly to his thoughts. Give 
him a helpful smile from time to time. 
Don’t move around very much. Each 
time you sigh or slump in the chair or 
shift your weight noticeably, you are 
conveying inattention to him. 

The result of this self-imposed course 
of listening instruction will be an up- 
surge in your popularity. People will 
seek you out, because the whole world 
is hunting for the gracious listener. 
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Free! Rett 


Y Tall showings! 


TWO NEW FILMS ON MEAT COOKERY 
ousored by MMU 


o “QUICKER THAN 
YOU THINK” 


—a detailed, easy lesson on how to 

prepare attractive, economical meals 

in a hurry. 22 minutes running time. 
16 mm. sound 


“COOKING SCHOOLS ON FILM” 


16 mm. sound 


Especially planned for club and student use, these enter- 
taining, interesting free films present the invaluable dis- 
coveries and conclusions developed in thousands of carefully 
controlled experiments with all kinds and cuts of meat in 
the Armour Consumer Service Kitchen, under the direction 
of Marie Gifford. Miss Gifford is one of the foremost author- 
ities on meat cookery. Both films have been endorsed by 
nationally-known home economists, by visual education 
supervisors of boards of education and universities and by 


writers for women’s magazines. 
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@ THE GENTLE ART 
OF MEAT COOKERY” 





—a practical, interesting lesson on 
how to select meat and fit the cook- 
ing method to the cut. 28 minutes 
running time. 16 mm. sound 


WRITE TODAY 


Get vour order in early if vou have a group which 
you would like to show these 16 mm. sound 
films. Write to Marie Gifford, Consumer Service, 
Armour and Company, Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago 9, Illinois for circular describing these 
meat cookery films and giving instructions for 


free booking. 


A R M 0 UR consumer service 
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To help you 
teach your 


table setting classes... 





W, are now able to ofter you the Towle 20 x 30 inch Wallchart with its fine photographs 


and authentic text, to show your classes precisely how to set each course for a party dinner. 


Working from the correct basic principles depicted on the Chart, you can easily develop 
proper procedure for setting tables for all occasions. Your classes will enjoy and appreciate 
this clear graphic Chart, as well as the reverse side which is an illustrated Sterling pattern 
guide keyed to individual tastes and preferences. 
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To help you 
teach your 


table setting classes .. 





Again we are making available to you For Gracious Living, 
the Towle book filled with information on Sterling, its history, 
manufacture and design. There are pages on how to choose Ster- 
ling, how to care for it, as well as the first rules of entertaining. 

The book contains photographs of pertectly-appointed tables, 
with diagrams and instructions for setting tables for all occasions. 

Teachers everywhere have found For Gracious Living a most 
useful teaching aid for their homemaking classes. 
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students. 


Both Wallchart and For Gracious Lix 
See coupon listing book 
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Among the visitors at the | 
Practical Home Econom- 
ics booth were Ivol Spaf- 
ford, author of A Func- 
tioning Program in Home 
Economics and Funda- 
mentals in Teaching 
Home Economics, and 
Flora Rose, retired head 
of the home economics 
department at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Miss Rose is now living 
in Berkeley, California 
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OME economists from the forty- 

eight states, Alaska, Puerto Rico, 

Canada, Great Britain, the Philip- 
pines, China, India, and maybe some 
other countries, poured into Cleveland 
the weekend of June 2Ist for the 37th 
Annual Meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association. Exhibitors took 
over the public auditorium, and hotel 
clerks blamed the shortage of rooms on 
“those home economists.” 

The total registration was 2,042. Of 
this 1,688 were AHEA members; 158, 
students, and 196, exhibitors and com- 
plimentary. 

Any misguided individual who thinks 
that conventions are just an excuse to 
get away from home and have fun 
should go to an AHEA Convention. 
Meetings started with breakfast at 7:30 
and carried through morning. sessions, 
luncheons, afternoon sessions, afternoon 
“teas,” dinner meetings, evening ses- 
sions and jam sessions. Respite from 
meetings came only in hurried dashes 
from auditorium to hotel—to change 
clothes for another meeting—or from 
hotel to auditorium to race through the 
exhibits. There was never a_ wasted 
minute—and seldom a dull one. 

Home Economists in Business had a 
head start. They held a pre-convention 
meeting to swap latest news on home 
freezers and lockers, pressure saucepans, 








Home Keonomi 


American 


new textiles, audio-visual education, 
Beatrice Adams, vice president of Gard. 
ner Advertising Company, gave a speech 
at the Saturday night dinner entitled, 
Speeches I Have Never Made —one 
which the HEIB’s were glad she made. 
Up for discussion were new mixing tech- 
niques for cakes and breads, latest froz- 
en foods methods and the national 
HEIB vocational guidance program. 
Announcement was made that at long 
last the Student Guide Book, prepared 
by the HEIB Department, has _ been 
published by the AHEA and will be 
available for student use this fall. 
Theme of the Convention was “Better 
professional workers for better homes 
and happier family life.” The home 
economics field has more job opportuni- 
ties than it has trained persons to fill 
the jobs. Some of the fields open are 
teaching, business, Extension, research. 
Students who prepare for home eco- 
nomics careers are pretty sure of a job 
(Continued on page 422) 





Zelta Rodenwold, new editor of the 
Journal, and Lelia Massey, AHEA Exec- 
utive Secretary, visit the PHE_ booth 


Dora Lewis is shown, on the left, ad- 
miring the award presented to Dr. Ruth 
Blair of the University of Colorado by 
Mr. W. A. Wentworth, representing the 
Borden Company Foundation. Dr. Blair 
won this award of $1,000 in cash and 
a gold medal for her extensive research 
work with underprivileged children 
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Canadian 


HE first peacetime convention of the 

Canadian Home Economics Associa- 

tion was truly a peaceful affair when 
compared with the AHEA Convention. 
The very setting—The Pines, Digby, 
Nova Scotia—was like a sedative after 
the heat and hurry of Cleveland. Meet- 
ings were smaller, and there were fewer 
of them. More time was free for in- 
formal discussion and friendly chatting. 
There was even leisure for a dip in the 
club pool, or a brief shopping expedi- 
tion to the town of Digby. 

Although the entire registration was 
only 150 plus about twenty guest speak- 
ers, visitors and exhibitors, every prov- 
ince was represented. There were nine- 
teen home economists from Nova Scotia, 
twenty from New Brunswick, three from 
Prince Edward Island, eleven from 
Quebec, thirty-two from Ontario, seven 
from Manitoba, three from British Co- 
lumbia and one from Alberta. The 
United States was represented by three 
guests from New York State, and there 
was one representative from Newfound- 
land. In addition, speakers from the 
United States included such well known 
home economists as Mary E. Sweeney of 
the Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit; 
Grace Henderson, Director of Home 
Economics at Pennsylvania State Col- 





lege; Evelyn Herrington, Head of Home 
Economics Education at Syracuse Uni- 
versity; Muriel Brown, Consultant in 
Family Life Education, U. S. Office of 
Education. 

The CHEA is a young association, 
barely seven years old, but at this, its 
fourth biennial conference, there was 
a strength and_ professional outlook 
worthy of an older organization and 
promissory of great future achievement. 

Doris S. Runciman of Mount Allison 
University, Sackville, New Brunswick, 
president of the CHEA, was ably as- 
sisted by conference committee con- 
veners: Local Chairman, Mrs. J. P. Bell, 
Halifax; Programme, Elizabeth McMil- 
lan, Acadia University; Publicity, Mar- 
jorie Bell, Halifax; Exhibits, Mary 
Mowat, Halifax; Registration, Sisters of 
Charity, Mt. St. Vincent Convent, Hali- 
fax; Post-Conference Course and CHEA 

(Continued on page 444) 


This portion of the speakers’ table at the Association Dinner shows Marjorie Bell 
representing the Canadian Dietetic Association; Evelyn Herrington, guest speaker 
from the University of Syracuse; Ruth Binnie, editor of the CHEA Newsletter; 
Hazel Stearns of Charlottetown, P.E.I.; Mabel Patrick; Muriel Brown, guest speaker 
from the U. S. Department of Education; Doris Runciman, CHEA president; and 
Grace Henderson, guest speaker from the University of Pennsylvania 
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These Canadian and American 
home economists chatting on the 
lawn at The Pines are Mrs. D. R. 
Doig of Manitoba; Isabel Young of 
American Can Company: Norah 
Cherry of the Winnipeg Electric 
Company; and Lucy Maltby of 


Corning Glass 


In the group below are Helen Pat- 
ton, Nova Scotia dietitian; Beryle 
Blakeney, Nova Scotia teacher; 
Ruth Binnie, Department of Edu- 
eation, Halifax; Mabel Patrick, 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
and new CHEA president; and 
Laura Beattie, of the Canadian In- 
formation Service in Ottawa 

Members of the student group are 
recent graduates of Acadia and 
Mount Saint Vincent in Nova Scotia 
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ing club. You may decide to work with 
a Girl Scout Troup, the Campfire Girls, 
the Red Cross or the Parent Teachers 
Association. Limiting your community 
activities to a single group is one way 
of sidestepping many demands on your 
time and energy. You cannot alter a 
coat for Mrs. Short and refuse to alter 
one for Mrs. Long. If you help with 
one supper or banquet you must be pre- 
pared to help with all. Recognize this 
problem and face it early in the year. 

Just deciding how much time you can 
devote to community service will not 
solve all your problems, of course. For 
example, early in November plans are 
started for the annual turkey dinner 
and Christmas bazaar. Mrs. Emeigh has 
always served as chairman. She knows 
just what each woman prefers to do. 
She has planned the dinner every year 
for the past ten years. She knows how 
many will attend and how to utilize the 
kitchen to advantage. This year she 
suggests that, although she is still will- 
ing to help, some younger person should 
take the responsibility of the chairman- 
ship. Someone suggests that the new 
home economics teacher should do it. 

You accept. You plan the dinner 
with enthusiasm using the latest of col- 
lege ideas. At the first meeting of the 
committee you discover that you were 
going to ask Mrs. Newsome to cook the 
turkey, but it seems that Mrs. Harsome 
has always cooked the turkey. Mrs. 
Harsome sighs, but says nothing. Right 
there you have two alternatives. You 


0 Youre Going to Teach 


any other profession, except the 

clergy perhaps, are public servants. 
As a home economics teacher you will 
be asked to do a great variety of things 
in the community. It may be demon- 
strating food preservation, helping with 
church suppers, advising on child care, 
fitting a size 32 pattern to a size 38 
figure, or teaching a Sunday school 
class. 

You won't be able to do everything. 
So, to be most successful and to reserve 
some time for yourself, you must decide 
before you start taking part in com- 
munity affairs just how much you can 
and will do. 

If clothing is your favorite subject you 
may be interested in working with a 
Red Cross sewing group, a church sew- 
ing circle, or some informal sewing 
club. If food is your major interest you 
may want to join the church group, the 
American Legion Auxiliary, or a cook- 


[ay ote more than members of 
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By Melinda Jane Fiat 


Graduate Assistant 
Pennsylvania State College 


can proceed with your own plan with a 
possibility of sabotage or you can alter 
your plans to meet their suggestions. 
You could avoid such a situation by 
not accepting the chairmanship. Use 
the fact that you are new in the com- 
munity or new at teaching as a reason 
for not accepting. If you really enjoy 
helping with dinners and _ banquets, 
serve as co-chairman with an older per- 
son. You can make the plans and ask 
her which woman is best for the job. 
You may know in theory about such 
dinners but the women with whom you 
are working have learned by experience. 
If you are being asked a great many 
questions about clothing problems you 
might start an evening clothing class 
for adults. Then all such problems 
could be tackled on a single evening. 


To organize such a class, first get per- 
mission from your local school authori- 
ties. This should be easy since they are 
usually glad to have you expand the 
home economics program. If, for some 
reason, you cannot meet in the school, 
interested persons will undoubtedly 
open their homes to small groups. The 
local newspaper will cooperate by an- 
nouncing the time, place, date and sug- 
gested plan of work. It will be just a 
tentative plan, of course, for adult classes 
like to plan work to meet their individ- 
ual needs. 

The program may be carried out in 
accordance with State and Federal rules. 
According to the 1940 census, all states 
except one have provision for evening 
classes. Information about the require- 
ments can be obtained from your state 
supervisor. In this, as in all other 
things, you will find her a helpful ad- 
visor. In return you can help her. Get 
all reports to her on the date due. Re- 
member that she has reports to send on 
to others. 

As a home economics teacher you will 
be expected to know everything. Your 
advice will be asked often, but do not 
be disturbed if it is not taken. Some 
will ask to make conversation. Many 
who ask will have already made up their 
minds what they are going to do. By 
careful observation you will soon learn 
to tell which community member asks 
advice and which one really wants help. 

Expect questions about child care, 
latest styles, and what to look for in 
buying almost anything from soap to 
furniture. If you know the answer, fine; 
if not, admit it and say so. Then go to 
the proper authority and get the answer. 

Your work will be more pleasant if 
you cooperate with the other teachers 
and school officials. When other depart- 
ments in the school ask to use the home 
economics facilities to prepare and serve 
refreshments, give permission graciously. 
Plan to be on hand to help if needed 
unless you definitely have to be else- 
where. In that way you will build good 
will for your department. 

Your janitor can be your best friend 
or your worst enemy depending upon 
how you treat him. Extend to him 
every courtesy and you will be granted 
many small services in return. 

Enjoy your work. If you go into each 
class well prepared you, as well as your 
pupils, will get the most out of it. Be 
alert to what is going on about you. 
Although you will want to plan the class 
work with the pupils to meet their 
needs, have some bright ideas of your 
own. A clever bulletin board, a timely 
suggestion, an attention-catching display 
will often help the pupils to see a need 
of which they were not conscious. For 
example, if personal grooming standards 
are low, a bulletin board with new but 

(Concluded on page 428) 
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Immigrants 


Marriage 


Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


Program Consultant, American 
Federation of International Institutes 


S a result of the second world war 

it is probable that nearly 100,000 

non-American wives gradually will 
identify themselves with life in Ameri- 
can communities from California to 
Maine. These immigrants by marriage 
come chiefly from the British Isles, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, with a scatter- 
ing of brides from France, Belgium, 
Holland, Iceland and other countries 
where American troops were stationed 
during the war. Unlike the first world 
war, when many of the 8,000 or more 
overseas brides our soldiers brought 
home were non-English speaking girls 
from France and Germany, the majority 
of today’s wives speak English. 

“This makes for even greater chances 
of success than in 1914-1918,” declare 
many optimists who fail to consider 
that, owing to present day housing 
shortages, overseas wives in many locali- 
ties must live under crowded conditions 
in Greek, Polish, Italian, Mexican, Jew- 
ish or other foreign background homes 
where parents-in-laws speak little or no 
English. In addition to accommodating 
themselves to American ways, many 
young wives must also adjust simul- 
taneously to a language, nationality, 
customs and age-old family traditions 
entirely foreign to them. For, when 
marrying an American, British brides 
from small communities seldom realized 
that America is “one land composed of 
many peoples” and that although John- 
ny or Bill is American-born his parents 
of twenty or thirty years standing in this 
country may still retain their native 
customs and speech. 

“There are no exclusively foreign 
centers in England,” explained a well 
known British journalist in discussing 
this adjustment problem. “It is a com- 
plete shock to our girls to discover that 
English isn’t the only language of 
America. People from other countries 
can’t live in England without knowing 
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The New York Chapter of the American Red Cross provides special instructions in 
American cookery, marketing and use of home equipment to overseas brides. Of 
the 46,000 GI brides now in the United States, more than 22,000 are from England 


English. Therefore the very idea that 
everybody in America doesn’t speak 
English seems almost incredible.” 
Many British girls who have married 
into non-English speaking homes feel 
particularly isolated when the “in-laws” 
get together and talk “excitedly” in a 
foreign tongue. The girls do not realize 
that even such commonplaces as inquir- 
ing after a person’s health or exchang- 
ing the time of day may sound strangely 
abrupt when spoken in Greek, Russian 
or some other unfamiliar language. 
“I’ve never heard Italian spoken be- 
fore,” ruefully admitted one English 
bride. Other wives go on to say they 
wouldn’t mind so much if they were 
sure their mothers-in-law were not dis- 
cussing them, and add, “They are so 
noisy, too, and shout until I am afraid 
they will fly at each other’s throats!” 
Then there is the all-important mat- 
ter of food. British girls from rural dis 
tricts are unfamiliar with the highly 
spiced foods typical of many nationali- 
ties. ‘The food in their new homes is 
often richer and oilier than they have 
been accustomed to, particularly after 
six lean war years. Often the foreign- 
born mother-in-law, wishing to treat her 
son’s wife as an honored ‘guest, insists 
upon doing all the cooking herself and, 
however homesick for familiar dishes 
she may be, the young wife is expected 
to eat foods which for generations have 
been traditional in her husband's fam- 
ily. Many girls react similarly to the 
wife who said, “I’d rather die than ever 


have to eat spaghetti and meat balls 
again!” 

The girl who for six years has had 
only powdered eggs, with possibly one 
fresh egg a month, gasps at the Ameri 
can’s lavish use of this product. Al- 
though baffled by meat shortages, she 
has little idea of how eggs can be used 
for hearty main dishes or nourishing 
and delicious desserts. “Shell” eggs and 
bacon-and-eggs often comprise the ex- 
tent of her acquaintance with eggs as 
such. 

The home customs some of the British 
girls encounter in this country are a 
particular puzzle, espec ially if by mar- 
riage they become members of an 
Orthodox Jewish family, with feast 
days, fasts and ceremonial foods that 
are completely unfamiliar; or of an 
Italian family where, according to an- 
cient matriarchal custom, the mother-in 
law’s word is law even to controlling the 
family purse and dictating the goings 
and comings of the married children 

It is difficult for these girls to under- 
stand at first that American home life 
is enriched by the traditions and cus 
toms of many different nationalities 
They need help in realizing that the 
various Old World cultures which exist 
side by side in this new country of ours 
add distinct contrast and interest to the 
American pattern of life. 

The home economics teacher who for 
many years has familiarized herself with 
the family customs of her own and 

(( oncluded on page 430 
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* Packaging Trends 


ONDITIONS as they are today and 

may continue to be for some time 

make any discussion of future pack- 
aging trends subject to if, as, when, 
maybe, maybe not. When hopeful buy- 
ers wait in block-long lines for the 
“privilege” of buying a pair of nylon 
hose or a loaf of bread, these buyers 
will have little concern about the pack- 
age. 

Before discussing food packaging 
trends, let’s take a quick look at the 
food industry itself. Food processing 
is the third oldest industry in the world. 
Earliest writings of man record its ex- 
istence. ‘These hieroglyphics report the 
milling of grain, baking, a dairy indus- 
try and a beverage industry. ‘There 
must have been two older industries— 
machine industry and packaging indus- 
try. There must have been machines ol 
a kind, if only two stones rubbed to- 
gether by which to mill the grain. There 
must have been a container or a pack- 
age of a kind in which to make or keep 
wine, milk and the products therefrom. 
Certainly, packaging is not new. 

From the early beginning of food 
processing, the art, which was for cen- 
turies passed along from father to son, 
has developed into the largest industry 
in the country. Only in very recent 
years, however, has food processing be- 
come a science controlled by engineers, 
chemists, bacteriologists and dietitians, 
and influenced, if not controlled, by 
home economists. 

One of the major objectives of this 
group of trained scientists has been to 
obtain maximum quality in processed 
foods. First, there was control of proc 
esses within the plant to obtain quality. 
Then that control was necessarily ex- 
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By Ivan C. Miller 


Manager, Food Industries 
New York City 


tended to soil improvement of the land 
from which the raw material was pro- 
duced—to seed cultivation and breeding 
and even planting and harvesting by 
the processors or control of the planting 
and harvesting of their suppliers. Many 
processors today also maintain a control 
over the distribution of their products 
to the extent that such control is pos- 
sible. 

Is it any wonder then that the basic 
requirement of the food package is that 
above all else it provide maximum pro- 
tection to the product through its shelf 
life and until it reaches the user? 


ERCHANDISING values in most 

food packages will always be sec- 

ondary to product protection. Mer- 
chandising values of the package may 
create the first sale of a food but if the 
contents have staled or spoiled there will 
be no further purchases. ‘The food pro- 
cessor cannot exist without repeat sales. 
This does not mean that merchandising 
values will be neglected or overlooked 
nor does it mean that the packaging of 
food products is static. Quite otherwise. 
Many new packages may be expected 
new trends have already started. 

The shortage of tin during the war 
forced many products into glass. Many 
of these products will remain in glass. 
The war effort accelerated an earlier 
slow-moving trend in this direction. It 
is quite certain that other foods not 
now packaged in glass will be in the 
future. 

This does not mean that tin as a 
container is on the way out. New uses 
will be found for both the tin container 
and the part tin container—tin and 
paper, tin and plastic—or plasticized 
paper. Already, there is evidence of 
improvements in the tin container and 
also in methods of using it. Tempera- 
ture control in insulated warehouses has 
resulted in better quality of canned 
foods or, what is more nearly the fact, 


better preservation of the quality at the 
time the product was first canned. This 
one improvement in canning procedure 
promises to materially improve the qual- 
ity of many canned foods at the time 
they reach the consumer, thereby stabil- 
izing the market for canned foods in 
the face of rising competition from 
other types of processed foods. 

Dehydrated foods lost caste during 
the war—apparently failed to fulfill the 
promises made for them. There is a 
popular viewpoint today that dehy- 
drated foods are practically extinct. 
This view is both right and wrong. 

It is very unlikely that the word 
“dehydrated” will appear on many, if 
any, of the labels of food on the gro- 
cer’s shelf. Consumers will not be ask- 
ing for nor purchasing “dehydrated” 
foods but will be, in the future as in 
the past, buying and enjoying foods 
which are the result of a drying process 
applied at some stage of their produc- 
tion. The science of drying or dehy- 
drating has advanced rapidly during 
the war years and the value of this proc- 
cessing procedure is gaining recognition. 
Many of the products resulting from 
this type of processing put rigid de- 
mands on a package. For some of these 
foods, the ideal package may be tin o1 
glass in addition to the proven packages 
of the past. 

Frozen foods are the spectacular 
actors on today’s stage. Frozen foods 
have enjoyed mushroom growth with- 
out paying many of the penalties of 
such growth. In the past, they have 
been in the hands of wise, conservative 
companies. The future is not so assur- 
ing. Frozen food processing requires 
greater capital investment and scientific 
“know how” than most food processing. 
However, because frozen foods promise 
a ready market and greater profit mar- 
gins than many other foods, speculators 
with neither sufficient capital nor scien- 
tific know how are being attracted to 
this inviting field. The result may be 
tragic for both the established frozen 
food processors and the adventurers. 


N spite of the spectacular growth and 

the hundreds of millions of pounds 

of foods that are frozen, frozen foods 
represent less than one per cent of food 
consumption. Frozen foods will un- 
doubtedly enjoy the greatest expansion 
in production of any foods in the im- 
mediate future. However, many of the 
expansion predictions are beyond the 
realm of possibility and this is true re- 
gardless of market demand or avail- 
ability of raw material. Machinery and 
equipment manufacturers and suppliers 
generally agree that refrigeration equip- 
ment, insulated warehouses, refrigerated 
cars and refrigerated trucks, retail out- 

(Continued on page 432) 
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Spotlight on Kitchen Ware 


HE study of kitchen utensils still 

does not have as prominent a place 

in high school and college home 
economics courses as it deserves. Home 
economics students—future homemakers 
—need both knowledge and experience 
in choosing kitchen utensils intelligent- 
ly for most efficient use. 

An example of a progressive plan for 
teaching selection of kitchen equipment 
is found at Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege in Terre Haute, Indiana. The 
home economics department there, cog- 
nizant of the trends in new equipment, 
conducts yearly investigations to deter- 
mine which of the many types of kitch- 
en ware will give the most efficient use 
for specific preparation jobs. 

The freshman girls, in their food 
preparation class, are assigned various 
types of kitchen ware to investigate and 
to discuss in class. They are expected 
to use educational material developed 
to aid the consumer in understanding 
the construction, use and care of the 
various kitchen wares. During class time 
consideration of the group is given to 
the findings of each student’s research. 
For example, the student who chooses 
porcelain enameled ware as her topic 
may use as source material the Student’s 
Manual On Enameled Ware which is 
provided by the educational division of 
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the Enameled Utensil Manufacturers 
Council. The discussion may open with 
a brief outline of the materials used 
by the ancient peoples in cooking—be- 
ginning with heated stones and con- 
cluding with the modern metals and 
glass ware. The student may use a 
handy wall chart to show the kinds of 
enameled ware available, the various 
types of pots and pans, the manufac- 
turing procedure. 

Mrs. Mary Alice Banks, instructor of 
food service at Indiana State, demon- 
strates practical “tricks of the trade” 
to enable the students to see exactly 
how each type of kitchen ware may best 
function. At one class demonstration 
Mrs. Banks used a double boiler to pre- 
pare chocolate pudding and carrots 
simultaneously. The chocolate pudding 
was prepared in the top of a double 
boiler; the carrots in the bottom—prov- 
ing that double boilers can be used as 
two sauce pans on one burner. During 
the demonstration it was pointed out 
that this procedure in preparing the car- 
rots is ideal since carrots should be 
cooked in a small amount of water. By 
keeping the cover on, the volatile flavors 
are preserved and the cooking acceler- 
ated. This multiple use of the double 
boiler means that just one burner is 
used and fewer dishes to be washed. 


By Joan White 


The class also learns care of kitchen 
equipment. The instructor shows that 
in order to utilize the bottom part of 
the double boiler, it must be cared for 
properly. It should always be washed 
in the same manner as the top, so that 
a lime deposit does not form around 
the sides. If kept spotlessly clean, it 
can double as a sauce pan as well as 
part of a double boiler. 

The students learn, too, that it is 
economical from both a monetary and a 
storage standpoint to purchase kitchen 
equipment for multiple use. The cover 
of a glass baking dish becomes a pie tin 
when turned upside down. A_ large 
aluminum pressure cooker does double 
duty in meat and vegetable preparation 


(Concluded on page 437 





The multiple use of a double boiler is 
demonstrated above by Mary Alice 
Banks as part of the unit on selection 
of kitchen utensils at the Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 


The class listened attentively to their 
instructor, Celeste Burgeson, as she 
used the educational chart prepared by 
the Enameled Utensil Manufacturers 
Council to explain use and care of por- 
celain on steel enameled kitchen uten- 
sils. During the unit on kitchen ware 
the students did research on aluminum, 
glass, copper, enamel, tin and _ iron 
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Future Homemakers of America 


HE day of the call-the-roll, dry-talk- 

on-education, serve-a-cookie-and- 

weak-punch club meeting has dis- 
appeared forever—at least for the Fu- 
ture Homemakers of America. The 
spirit, leadership and efficient handling 
of all problems displayed at their meet- 
ings make it small wonder that the 
newly organized FHA has made such 
rapid progress in such a short time. 

Many states have for a number of 
years had some form of high school 
home economics club program, but the 
need for a national organization was 
evident to the many home economists 
working with the in-school program. 
Consequently the consolidation of these 
clubs into a national organization with 
the same name, creed, purposes and sim- 
ilarity of programs throughout the 
States has been accomplished in a re- 
markably short time, proving beyond a 
doubt that the founding of the organi- 
zation was timely. 

The first membership in the organiza- 
tion was accepted in November, 1944. 
In the following months up to June, 
1945, the membership grew to 92,516, 
representing forty-two states and Ha- 
waii. The first national convention was 
held in June, 1945, at which time the 
first national officers were elected and 
the name Future Homemakers of Ameri- 
ca was adopted. Founders’ Day—the day 
when the first official action took place 

is June 11th. 

The motto of the Future Homemakers 
of America, “Toward New Horizons” is 
expressive of the purpose of the organi 
zation. The distinguishing colors se 
lected are red and white, and the official 
flower is the red rose—symbolic of vi- 
brant, glowing health — necessary for 
happiness and efficiency. The emblem 
selected is octagonal in shape and bears 
the name of the organization around 
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the top of the plane, while the motto 
circles the lower sides. In the center is 
a house supported by two hands which 
symbolizes the future homes of America 
in the hands of its youth. Symbols are 
used to denote the degree of achieve- 
ment. Application for registration of 
the emblem has been filed and the 
Official Guide for Future Homemakers 
of America has been copyrighted. 

The goals or purposes of the FHA 
are summarized in eight points: 
1. To promote a growing appreciation 

of the joys and satisfactions of home- 


making. 

2. To emphasize the importance of 
worthy home membership. 

3. To encourage democracy in home 
and community life. 

t. To work for good home and family 


life for all. 
5. To promote international good will. 
). To foster the development of creative 
leadership in home and community 
life. 
7. To provide wholesome 
and group recreation. 
. To further interest in 
nomics. 
At the beginning of the year the 
organization set up its own headquarters 
with a three-member staff and furnish- 
ings and equipment sufficient to carry 
on its vast program. A quarterly maga- 
zine, Teen Times, was published and 
distributed. ‘Twelve sub-regional meet- 
ings and one national convention with 
representatives from all the States and 
Puerto Rico were held and financed by 
the Future Homemakers of America. 
These are some of the tangible evi- 
dences of the accomplishments of 1945- 
46. 
It is more difficult to record the 
achievements in terms of growth on the 
part of the members, but you have only 
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By Hazel Frost 


National Advisor 
Future Homemakers of America 





The photo directly above shows Myrtle 
Hilton, national president of the FHA, 
greeting two incoming officers, Betty 
Kennedy of North Carolina and Gwen 
Gallant of Tennessee. At the confer- 


ence table, above, Dr. Hazel Frost, 
National FHA Advisor, meets with of- 
from Tennessee, Virginia and 
North Carolina during the sub-regional 
meeting held at Madison College 


ficers 


to observe them in one of their meet: 
ings to see their progress. They carry 
on a business meeting with a knowledge 
of parliamentary procedure that would 
shame adults when reminded of some 
of their meetings. They make plans for 
a community project that would reflect 
credit on a Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. They discuss freely, with no 
inhibitions, the problems confronting 
(Concluded on page 435) 
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The Unit Kitchen 


By Florence Blazier 


Head of Home E ies Ed Department 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 





homemaking rooms is that of providing the necessary 

space, equipment and storage for the teaching of 
food preparation and service. This problem is not a new 
one. It has always been difficult to plan and expensive 
to install working space, storage, ranges and sinks which 
were efficient and not too space consuming. To add to 
the difficulties, our present philosophy of homemaking 
education puts increasing emphasis on the meal as the 
basis for teaching foods. This necessitates provision for 
group as well as individual work and requires a table 
and chairs for meal service near the work center. 

It is possible to have many different arrangements for 
teaching foods but at present there is a marked trend 
toward the unit kitchen as the favored type. The unit 
kitchen as considered in this article is an arrangement 
of cabinets, cooking facilities and sink designed for the 
use of four high school girls. It should be carefully 
designed to promote good working habits and attrac- 
tively decorated to make cooking there a pleasure. Such 
a unit can play an important role in improving standards 
of home kitchens in the community. 

Since the unit kitchen represents a considerable invest- 
ment in money, and changes are expensive to make, 
thoughtful initial planning is essential. The first con- 
sideration in designing a unit kitchen is that of the 
management principles to be emphasized in its planning 
and use. Provision for the conservation of time and 
energy of both pupils and teachers is important. The 
receiving of supplies and the scheduling of other routine 
chores so that the homemaking room is a pleasant 
smooth-running place to work also require careful plan- 
ning. 

The planning of the unit kitchen should not embody 
the passing whims of any one person but should repre- 
sent the judgment of all those who are responsible. 
Many decisions must be made. Each of these must be 
weighed not only as to its own value but in relation to 
other factors to be considered. Major questions to be 
answered follow: 


[iv most difficult problem to be solved in planning 


I. What activities will be carried on? 


Just how a unit kitchen will be used will depend 
upon the philosophy of the teacher using the room. 
However, since a unit kitchen once installed will be long 
lasting, the best policy is to make provision for all of 
the anticipated uses of that area. 

A study? of procedures carried on in homemaking 
classes in Oregon indicates the following uses: 

1. Groups of two or four girls prepared meals for them- 
selves or for guests. 

Each girl worked independently to prepare individual 
dishes, 

3. Singly or in groups, girls preserved foods in several 


no 


* Hirst. Alta. Laboratories, Equipment and Practices Used in Teaching Foods in 
Orecon High Schools, Master’s Thesis. Oregon State College. 1940. 


?U. S. Office of Education. Mise. 3144-2. 1945. 
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different ways. 

t. Singly or in groups, girls prepared for demonstrations 
or exhibits. 

So far the only purpose of the unit kitchen considered 
has been that of food preparation and service but the 
importance of the unit kitchen in the teaching of prin- 
ciples of management should be emphasized also. It 
should be possible to demonstrate in the unit kitchen 
the principles of time and motion economy. Adjustable 
shelves in the cabinets and insets in the drawers furnish 
illustrative material for teaching principles of use of 
space. 


II. What type of sink should be selected and where 
should it be placed? 

Two types of sinks, the single and double bowl, are 
approved for unit kitchens. A depth of five inches is 
recommended. A single bowl type, 30 inches in length, 
will hold two dishpans or a dishpan and dish drainer 
These pans may be raised by adding a wooden rack thus 
making it possible for girls of varying heights to be 
accommodated. The double bowl sink is preferred by 
teachers who think that dishpans add to the noise and 
confusion of the laboratory. 

It is recommended that both single and double bow! 
sinks be installed in a laboratory so that girls may have 
experience with each type. 

Sinks should be placed as near the front edge of the 
sink cabinet as possible in order that workers may main 
tain good posture. Placement in each type of unit kitch 
en should be determined by equality of convenience for 
each of the four girls who will use the kitchen. 


Ill. What type of range is best and where shall it 
be placed? 

That the fuel used in the homemaking room should 
be typical of that used in the homes of the community 
has been considered ideal. However, the use of wood 
or coal ranges conflict with efficiency in the use of time 
so seriously that the use of gas, electricity or kerosene 
for school kitchens has come to be almost universal 
practice. 

The three most frequently debated questions concern 
ing ranges have been type, height and placement. 

The types of ranges recommended are the “home type” 
and the “cooker” or “tabletop” model. The outstanding 
difference between the two types is that of size. The 
“cooker” is usually 21 inches x 24 inches whereas the 
home range has approximately the same front to back 
measure but will average about 40 inches in length. 

In the United*States Office of Education Study,? 45 
per cent of the home economics educators preferred all 
home-type ranges, 10 per cent all cooker-type, whereas 
45 per cent wished to use both types in the same labora 
tory with the majority of the ranges of the cooker type. 
The advantages of the cooker-type over the home-typ« 
range are that it costs less and requires less space. A 
good unit kitchen including a cooker-type range can be 
smaller than one including a home-type range. 

If the use of the range surface were the only consid 
eration, 32 inches would be the recommended height. 
However, the range and the adjacent work counte) 
should be the same height. Therefore, it may be desi1 
able to have a 36-inch range in some unit kitchens. 

If possible the range should be placed at the open 
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"A U-TYPE UNIT KITCHEN 
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HEIGHTS OF WORK SURFACES 


The recommendations below apply specifically to the U-TYPE UNIT 
KITCHEN illustrated above but the basic standards used are applicable 


to all types. 
























































: . . Double Section Range* and L- TYPE 
For Junior High School Girls | cabinet and Containing Adjacent 
Situation 1: Where dishes are to| Drop Leaf_ Sink Cabinet 
be washed in the sink. 32” so 32” (or 36”) 
Situation 2: Where all work includ- PARALLEL 
ing dish washing is to be done on a 32” 32” (or 36”) | 32” (or 36”) | ¢ 9-6’ > 
counter. 1 ; 
For Senior High School Girls "| - i 
and Adult Women 
32” oo ** + ab 36” 
Assume dish washing to be done in a ) 1-2" 6-6" 
the sink. | 
*It is assumed that the base of the range can be adjusted to secure a 32-inch height. If a 36-inch non- | | 
adjustable range is used, the heights of the cabinet adjacent to the range and the section containing the sink . co 
will have to be adjusted accordingly. = 
** Each homemaking room might have one or more 38-inch sink sections. 
a ree ae ene — — a te oo aeetece er meme one WALL 
end of the unit kitchen in order that the students may Standard heights kk 13-8 —_—_—— 
stand at the front or side of the range. Another reason _ for work counters ' ' 


is that it may be replaced without difficulty whereas 
replacement for a range set between two fixed cabinets 
might be difficult. 


IV. What utensils and supplies should be stored in 
each unit kitchen? 


Some teachers would limit the number of utensils and 
food staples stored in a unit kitchen to a few articles, 
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and sinks are de- ao! 
termined by ac- | Lanes 33) 


tivities performed 





at each. A workable arrangement of cabinets, range, sink 
and work counters designed for the use of four high school 
girls is shown in the diagram of the U-type unit kitchen. 
Height of work counter, toe space and drawer dimensions are 
given. Arrangements for L-type, parallel or wall working- 
units for classroom use are suggested in the diagram above 
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| Suggested Use of Storage Areas 


Upper WALL CABINETS 

If both dishes and staple articles of food are to 
be stored in the unit kitchen, a wall cabinet could 
be arranged for each. Provision should be made 
for different width of shelves and for adjusting the 
distance between shelves. 


| BasE CABINETS WITH DRAWERS 

It is recommended that sectioning of drawers be 
| accomplished by means of removable insets. The 
following are suggested uses of drawers: 


Drawer section next to the sink 


Small utensils 
Small utensils 

Place mats, napkins 
Food staples, etc. 


Top drawer 41% inches* 
Second drawer 41% inches* 
Third drawer 514 inches* 
Bottom drawer 514 inches* 


* Minimum inside depth. 





Drawer section next to stove 

Top drawer 41% inches* ‘Tools used at range 
Second drawer 414 inches* Small utensils 
Third drawer 514 inches* Towels, dish cloths 
Bottom drawer 514 inches* Unassigned 





Draw section at end of counter (if not drop leaf) | 
For storage of personal belongings of students 


Base CABINETS WITH SHELVES 

Under the sink—Designed for the storage of dish- | 
pans, drainer and other supplies for dish washing 
and cleaning. If artificial heat is available, towels | 
may be dried here. 

Other base cabinets—The other base cabinets 
are designed for the storage of mixing and cooking 
utensils. The shelves should be adjustable in | 
height. A slotted section for flat baking utensils 
and trays may be used here. 





since they prefer to distribute utensils and supplies from 

a central place. At the other extreme, some prefer rooms 

planned with no general storage; all utensils, china ware 

and food supplies being stored in the unit kitchens. 

The latter plan increases the cost of storage facilities 

and puts an unnecessary burden on the teacher to keep 

equipment and supplies checked in‘each unit kitchen. 

In a recent study* of the storage space required in the 
unit kitchen, data were furnished by 98 teachers repre- 
senting all sections of the country. In the opinion of the 
majority of these teachers the following are desirable 
practices: 

1. Food Preparation Tools. Store in the unit kitchen 
utensils and tools needed by four girls in preparing 
meals. Store all other utensils including those needed 
for demonstrations and for large quantity cooking in 
a central place. 

2. Meal Serving Equipment. Store in the unit kitchen 
china, glass, silver and linen needed for serving meals. 
All of the other meal-serving equipment should be 
stored in a central place. 

3. Food Supplies. Flour, sugar, leavening agents, season- 
ings, cocoa and shortening should be stored in the 
unit kitchen. Other staples and perishable foods 
should be stored in a central place. 

4. Dish Washing Equipment and Supplies. Supplies 
such as soaps, scouring pads and dish cloths should 
be stored in the unit kitchen. 

». Personal Belongings. Space for the storage of personal 
belongings such as note books and purses should be 
provided within or near the unit kitchen. 


V. How ean the cost of unit kitchens be minimized? 


The amount of storage space available in a unit kitch- 
en obviously depends upon the size of the kitchen and 
the number and size of upper wall cabinets provided. 
From the standpoint of economy and ease in super- 

(Continued on page 444) 


Coleman, Commery. Optimal Storage Requirements for the Unit Kitehen. Master's 
Thesis. O. S. C. 1946. 
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Recommended Basic Standards 
For All Unit Kitchens 


DISTANCE BETWEEN PARALLEL WorK COUNTERS 

A minimum width of five feet in floor space 
between parallel work counters is required for four 
girls to work efficiently in the unit kitchen. 

If the sum of the minimum desirable lengths of 
the sink and flanking cabinet or cabinets is less 
than five feet, one or more of these may be in- 
creased beyond the minimum size or a filler may 
be added to make up the difference. 

If the sum of the minimum desirable lengths of 
the sink and flanking cabinet or cabinets is greater 
than five feet, then the overall width of the unit 
kitchen will be increased by that amount. 


Basic DIMENSIONS FOR WorK SPACE 

A desirable standard for length of work space is 
30 inches for each girl. The length of the sink and 
the range should not be included in arriving at the 
total length of work space. 

The recommended front-to-back width of coun- 
ters is 24 inches with 22 inches as a minimum. 


MEASURE OF UPPER WALL CABINETS 
A depth of 12 inches as the overall front-to-back 
measure of the upper wall cabinet is recommended 


ENCLOSED SPACE ABOVE THE UppER WALL CABINE! 
The top of the upper wall cabinet should be on 
a line with other architectural features such as the 
room doors, usually 84 inches from the floor. Be- 
tween this top and the ceiling the space should be 
enclosed. 
CLEARANCE, BASE AND UprpER WALL CABINETS 
A clearance of 14 inches should be allowed be- 
tween a 36-inch base cabinet and an upper wall 
cabinet 12 inches deep. 
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does not begin in the home. Neither is food conserva- 

tion just conversation carried on at a high pitch for 
the duration of the Save Food campaign. This country 
is really doing something about conserving food and 
food values. 

Perishable foods are protected by refrigeration from 
garden and orchard to the salad bowl, from on-the-hoof at 
livestock centers to the steak platter, from dairy barns 
to the spread on your bread and the milk in your glass. 
Some of these perishable foods travel as far as 3,000 miles 
to reach our tables. And when consumed—if properly 
cared for during transit, at point of sale and in the home 


(ies not be to general concept, food conservation 


Nave Food 


Through 
Correct Refrigeration 


By Luey Long 


Co-author of the new book, Into the Freeser and Out 


are essentially the same fine, high quality foods that 
left the farm or truck garden! 

Let us take a look at modern marketing methods that 
make this possible. When the first household refrig- 
erators were bought they were bought more for the con- 
venience of having a means of storage and a supply of 
ice on hand than for the benefits that cold protection 
would give to foods. Likewise, when cold storage was 
first used commercially, it was used more as a means of 
avoiding food waste than of retaining high quality and 
high nutritive value in foods for American tables. 

The picture gradually changed, however, as scientists, 
backed by conclusive evidence in country-wide projects, 
and home economists, with their millions of daily con- 
tacts with growers, manufacturers, food processors, dis- 
tributors, retailers and homemakers, kept working on 
the really vital issue, saying in effect: “Save the nutrients 
of food and you save all; destroy those nutrients and 
you destroy all.” 

To convince millions of people in industry and in 
the home was a painstaking, herculean task requiring 
years of patient effort. Moreover, it is a task by no means 
finished. A continuous effort is being made to spread 
better food practices throughout the food world. 

As a result of efforts to date, you and I are the bene- 
ficiaries of a vast food conservation program that has a 
more far-reaching effect than salvaging the crusts of bread 
from the dinner plate, important as that may be during 
this critical period of shortages. 

This program starts at the sources of our food supply. 
All conditions under which our food is produced, trans. 
ported and marketed are watched and supervised care. 
fully. For example, refrigeration of dairy and poultry 
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With the present emphasis on the national and world food 
situation, now is an excellent time to teach effectively the 
principles of good food conservation practices in the home— 
practices which make the most of foods and food values. 
Correct refrigeration is one practice which should be en- 
couraged, Not all refrigerators have the same arrangement 
of units, of course, but certain basic principles apply to all. 
Frozen desserts and frozen foods should be stored in the sub- 
freezing compartment. Bottled milk, butter, fish, fresh meats, 
poultry, cheese and eggs go in the next cooler sections. 
Hydrators are used for fresh fruits and vegetables. This model 
has a utility storage bin below for canned and bottled supplies 


products is essential to meet the high production stand- 
ards set forth by our government and various industry 
associations, 

Rapid strides have been made in our vegetable and 
fruit growing industries these past several years to make 
a great contribution to the overall food conservation 
program. Not only is the maturity of fruits and vege- 
tables watched closely so as to harvest crops at the peak 
of their goodness but the vegetables and fruits are packed 
in snow-ice (finely cracked ice) right in the field, or 
taken quickly from harvest to packing sheds where they 
are given this same cold protection for the trip to 
market. 

Further cold protection is given these foods while en 
route either by refrigerated freight cars or refrigerated 
trucks. Careful watch is kept on temperatures during 
transit and cars are re-iced along the way when needed. 

Upon arrival at wholesale markets, perishables are 

(Concluded on page 442) 
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or a school lunch unit 


By Sarah Maberly Scharf 
Teacher of Adult Homemaking 

State Board of Vocational Education 

Boise, Idaho 


UR P.T.A. is newly organized this year. We want to 

sponsor the school lunch. Our school kitchen is 

poorly planned and inadequate. Please send help 
on floor plans.” 

“We have been using the shop building tor our school 
lunch, but since the shop teachers are returning we plan 
to build a new building of cinder block. What plans co 
you suggest?” 

The increasing trequency of such inquiries last year 
indicated a growing interest in school lunches in Idaho. 
This interest resulted partly from a recognition of the 
noon lunch as a convenience, partly through a tie-up 
with the community canneries, and partly from an in- 
creasing awareness of the necessity for better nutrition 
for school children. Our answer was the development ol 
the recommended layout for a hot Junch serving unit as 
shown here. 

This plan calls for a separate building which provides 
ample room for serving fifty or sixty persons. If lunch 

(Concluded on page 447) 


This blue print is for a school lunch unit to be built adjacent to the main school building and dependent on it for water, 
heating and toilet facilities. The serving room is planned to be used in other ways such as adult classes and film showings 
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These blue __ prints 
are for a towel dry- 
ing rack and a stor- 
age bin to be in- 
stalled in the kitch- 
en and the storage 
room of the school 
luneh unit shown in 
detail below 
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Menus for September 


These menus are set up for a New England, non-subsidy, school lunch and are planned to meet a 65 per cent food 
cost. Adaptations may be made easily for lunchrooms receiving Federal subsidy. Available local foods have 
been taken into consideration, but adjustments will of course be necessary to meet current shortages. Fresh 
fruits, fruit and vegetable juices, and milk are served daily. See recipes on opposite page for starred items below. 


By Marion L. Cronan 


School Lunch Manager 
Brookline High School, Massachusetts 








DATE SOUP ... 6c HOT DISH... 12¢ 


| 
| SALAD... 12c | 


| SANDWICHES. . . 6c 


DESSERTS ... 6c 








Lamb Fricassee on Mashed Pota- 


Cream of Celery 
3 to and Celery Sticks 





-_ «i Corn on the Cob and Scalloped 
Tomato 


Beef Broth with 


Barley 








= | Tomato Sliced Liverwurst and Potato Salad 


cri 





ce ; Corn Chowder 
String Beans 


oH 


Baked Mackerel, Parsley Potato and Tomato 


Fruit 


Apple, Cabbage 
and Raisin 


Banana and Pea- 
nut Butter 





Pimento Cheese 
Jelly and Nut 


Fresh Peach 
Shortcake 





Luncheon Meat 
Cheese and Apricot 


Boston Cream 


Pie 





Cheese and Relish 
Lettuce 


* Cherry Sponge 
Pudding 





Egg Salad Roll 
Cheese and Jam 


Lemon Chiffon 
Pie 








Macaroni and Cheese, Bacon Strip 


| Vegetable Beef 
4 and Harvard Beans 





Corned Beef Hash and Cole Slaw 


Cream of 
Asparagus 


Chicken Noodle |Baked Potato, Summer Squast 
(cuvked with diced celery) 


Vegetable 
carrots) on Mashed Potato 





Welsh Rarebit on Crackers, String 
Beans 


Fish Chowder 








| Melon and Orange 


( reamed Dried Beef (add peas and | Red Apple, Celery 


| Deviled Egg 
| 


Tossed Green 


P’nut Butter—Carrot 


Apple Muffin 





Am. Cheese—Rye 


Fruit Gelatin 
Light Cream 


Baked Apple 











| Slices | Cheese and Jelly Light Cream 
Gingerale Egg &Chopped Ham | Gingerbread 
Fruit Gelatin | Lettuce Whipped Crm. 
Fruit and Nut —(| Squash Pie 


and Nut 


Sliced Tomato 





Sardine 
Vegetable Slaw 


Apricot Whip 
Custard Sauce 








Onion 
and Vegetable Slaw 
— 


Cream ‘of Carrot | Beef Pie 


18 Scotch Broth Italian Spaghetti with String Beans 
= 
Cream of 


Mushroom and Green Pepper 


acacia | a | LEA... ne 
Cream of Tomato | Scalloped Haddock and Fresh 
20 | Broccoli 


|Eggs a la King on Mashed Potato| Lettuce and Rus- 


Lamb Patty, Scalloped. Fresh Corn | Cabbage and a 


| sian Dressing 


Chopped Ham 
Cheese—Gr’n Pepp 


’r 


Apple and Raisin 
Pudding 





Stuff ed Celery a 
(P’ento Cheese) 


| 
| 


Cheese and Olive 
Prune Nut 





* Pear and 
Watercress 


Sliced Tongue 
Bran Muffin 


Spanish Cream 


Blueberry Pie 


i} 








| Pineapple 


Orange and Date 


Tomato and Lettuce 


Cheese and Nut 


Bread Pudding 
Foamy Sauce 





Sliced Cheese 
Cabbage, Carrot 
and Nut 


Cottage Pudding 
Choc’late Sauce 








and String Beans 


3 | Cream of 
F 
ts 


24 | 
: 29 : 
| 6 | Alphabet 


9 7 | Fresh Vegetable 


Chopped Liver Sandwich, Gravy 
and Cole Slaw 


Cream of Pea 


Stuffed Green Pepper with Ham- 
burg and Macaroni and Broiled 
Tomato Slices 


| Chicken Pie 


Peas 


| 


*Baked Ham Roll, Cheese Sause | Molded Mexican 


Fish Loaf, Tomato Sauce and | Asparagus 


Slaw 

Tomato Wedges — 
and Chicory 

| 

Grapefruit and 
Orange Tomato 


Stuffed Prune 
(Cheese & Nut) 


Sandwich Spread 


P’nut Butter—Jelly 


Lettuce & Cucumber 


Cot. Cheese— 
Carrot—Raisin 


Liverwurst and Slaw 


—Rye 
Cheese and Nut 


Cheese and Relish 7 
Lettuce and Bacon 





Egg and Pickle 
Corn Muffin 














| 


Caramel Custard 


" Lemon Cake 
Pudding 


Apple Pie 


Chocolate 


Pudding 


‘| Raisin Cake 











Baked Potatoes, Hamburg Patty 
and Sliced Tomato 





| 
30 | Fresh Vegetable 


Spring 





Vegetable Slaw 


Cheese & Plum Jam 


Fruit Cup 
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juantity Recipes for September 


Fish Loaf 
(50 Servings) 


6 eggs 3%4 gal. potatoes, mashed 
3 ths. salt 11% qts. evaporated milk 
3% gal. cooked flaked fish 


Beat eggs. Stir in remaining ingredients. Pour into 
greased loaf pans. Bake in hot oven (425°) until 
brown—about 30 minutes. Serve plain or with tomato 
or egg sauce. 


For variety try a cream sauce to which shredded 
cheese and diced green peppers or pimentoes have 
been added. 


Boiled Dressing 


(50 Servings) 


3 qts. milk 
16 eggs 

2 qts. vinegar 
14 ths. mustard 


2 cups sugar 

4 ths. salt 

2 cups flour 
21% tbs. paprika 


Mix sugar, flour, paprika with milk until well 
blended. Beat eggs and vinegar in top of double 
boiler. Add milk mixture. Stir until thick and 
smooth. Add mustard and, if desired, 4 tbs. butter on 
fortified margerine. 

Note: mixture may be thinned with sour cream. 





Ham or Reef Roll 
(50 Servings) 


6-14 lbs. beef or ham, 1 ths. salt 
ground 4 cup chopped onions 
14 cup fat or drippings 5 cups thick white sauce 


Cook meat and onions together in the fat. Add 
white sauce and salt. 


34 cup baking powder 
21% cups fat 


5 qts. flour 
1 ths. salt 
7-8 cups milk 


Mix and sift dry ingredients. Cut in fat, and add 
the milk stirring lightly. Knead the dough for a few 
seconds. Roll into rectangles 1g inch thick. Spread 
them with the meat mixture and roll as for a jelly 
roll, sealing edges. Bake in a hot oven (425°) about 
40 mins. When done, cut in slices and serve with 
brown gravy, or mushroom, tomato or cheese sauce. 


Ender-the-Sea Pear Salad 


(50 Servings) 


114 oz. vinegar 

1% tsp. ginger 

3 Ib. 2 oz. cream cheese 
1 $10 can pears (diced) 


1 pkg. gelatine 
4 qts. warm water and 
pear juice 
134 tsp. salt 


Dissolve gelatine in warm water and pear juice. Add 
salt and vinegar. Pour 14 of mixture into deep rect- 
angular molds, filling them 14 full. Chill until firm. 
Chill remaining jelly until thick. Turn into mixer 
and whip at medium speed until fluffy. 


Add ginger to cheese and blend. Fold in whipped 
jello mixture gradually. Fold in pears. Pour over 
firm first layer of gelatine. Chill until firm. Slice 
and serve on crisp lettuce with mayonnaise. 








Lemon Cake Pudding 
(50 Servings) 
1 gt. (about 134 Ibs.) 


sugar 1 pt. lemon juice 
4 cup (2% oz.) flour 2 tsp. lemon rind 
2 tsp. salt 16 (about 1% cups) egg 
16 egg yolks whites 
| qt. irradiated evapor- 
ated milk 


1 qt. water 


Mix sugar, flour and salt. Beat egg yolks. Add milk 
and water, then lemon juice and rind. Add sugar 
mixture. Fold in egg whites beaten until stiff but not 
dry. Fill custard cups 34 full or pour into shallow 
baking dishes. Set in pan of hot water. Bake in slow 
oven (325°) until set—50 to 60 minutes. When ready 
to serve, run spatula around inside of cups and turn 
out in serving dishes. If baking dishes are used, cut 
into squares. Serve warm or cold, 
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Cherry Spon 
(50 Servings) 


1 qt. flour 
1 pt. (2 doz.) egg whites 


2 £10 cans red pitted 
cherries 

I qt. sugar 

1 ths. salt 

water 2 ths. cream of tartar 


2% qts. sugar 
6 qts. cherry juice and 


3% cups cornstarch 1 ths. vanilla 


Bring cherries, sugar and cornstarch to a boil. Place 
in well greased baking dishes. Sift flour with 14 of 
sugar. Beat eggs and salt until light. Add cream of 
tartar and continue beating until eggs are stiff enough 
to hold up in peaks, but not dry. Reduce speed and 
add remaining sugar gradually. Remove from mixer. 
Fold in vanilla. Fold in sifted flour mixture slowly. 
Cover fruit mixture with batter. Bake in slow oven 
(325°) 20-25 minutes. 
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School Lunches Here to Stay 


The permanency of the school lunch program was 
assured when President Truman signed the School Lunch 
Act on June 4, 1946. Under this act Congress will deter- 
mine the amount to appropriate each year to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for supplying agricultural commodi- 
ties and other foods for the school lunch program. 

The chief difference of the permanent program over 
the temporary measures of the past ten years is that the 
funds will be spent by the State governments rather than 
by the Federal government. States are to match Federal 
funds dollar for dollar for the next three years, $1.50 
for $1.00 from 1951 through 1955 and $3.00 for $1.00 
thereafter. This, however, will be adjusted by a per 
capita income and school enrollment formula whereby 
the poorer states with large numbers of children receive 
a higher proportionate share. Non-profit private schools 
and parochial schools can also have school lunch pro- 
grams under provisions of the act. 

Of the $75,000,000 appropriated for the 1946-47 school 
year, $10,000,000 may be spent for equipment necessary 
to a successful program. About 42,000 schools feeding 
about 6,000,000 children are expected to take part in this 
year’s program. 


Ceiling on School Lunches 

Twelve-cent lunches will continue to be provided for 
elementary school children in New York City despite the 
general rise in food prices. The difference in the cost of 
food will be paid out of city funds so that a “nutrition 
program designed to promote the proper growth and 
development of the children” may be carried on. This 
program provided lunches for some 65,000 children in 
480 public schools and 87 parochial schools during the 
past school year. An estimated 12,500,000 lunches were 
served, half of these without cost to children whose par. 
ents apparently could not afford to pay for them. 


Staggered Lunch Periods 
Eliminate Long Waits 

The Alexander Park School in Portsmouth, Virginia, 
has succeeded in establishing a system which eliminates 
waiting in line and at the same time promotes courtesies 
often forfeited for speedy service. The Food Service 
Director writes: 

“The lunch period is divided into three parts, stag- 
gering the classes so that no student must wait in line. 
Students are usually served about fifteen per minute. 
We serve an average of six hundred lunches to an aver- 
age of seven hundred and fifty customers. 

“Only type A and supplementary lunches are served. 
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Students must bring their package lunch through the 
line if buying a supplementary lunch. Our milk sales 
are excellent (98 per cent or more of the students taking 
one or more bottles of milk), Our students are allowed 
to take extra milk in place of dessert. They may also 
take salad instead of dessert and are allowed several 
choices of desserts. We have a choice of vegetables and 
a choice of meat whenever possible. 

“The menu board is placed in the hall so that students 
may decide what they want as they start through the 
line. Menus are posted for one week in advance. 

“A cafeteria committee, consisting of the principal, 
county health nurse, two home economics teachers, a 
parent, lunchroom manager and five student representa- 
tives appointed by the student government, meets twice 
per month to discuss lunchroom problems and suggest 
improvements. Out of this committee the following 
program was developed: Menu planning by the students; 
a pantomime skit given in assembly by the home eco- 
nomics department depicting results of lack of the Basic 
Seven such as bad teeth, indicated by charcoal gum 
covered teeth; pep talks on behavior in the lunchroom; 
appointment of a hostess for each lunch period; a movie 
on the Basic Seven. 

“A bulletin board committee has made a bulletin 
board for the lunchroom. This committee will change 
the bulletin board every two weeks and a new lesson 
in nutrition will be taught with each change.” 


Cafeteria Conduct—A Lesson in Living 


The Forest Hills, New York, high school is experi- 
menting with control systems in the cafeteria to see how 
much freedom can be allowed the pupils and still have 
a well regulated lunchroom. This school serves three 
thousand pupils daily in three lunch periods. The 
burden of responsibility for maintaining order and clean- 
liness is placed on the pupils themselves. 

On the first day of the term, pupils are told in a ten- 
minute assembly just what is expected of them. Points 
needing clarification are discussed in the homeroom 
period on the following morning. Within the week, a 
meeting is called of the student officers of each class to 
make certain of uniform understanding of standards. 

The system is working so well that faculty supervision 
has been reduced to a minimum and student monitors 
in the traditional sense of the term have been abolished. 
Student assistance is now needed only in the formation 
of the line at the serving counter. Student assistants 
are assigned by the General Organization on a rotation 
basis. Each homeroom assists in lunchroom supervision 
as needed on a weekly basis. 

As in any public cafeteria or restaurant, pupils are 
free to sit where they wish, to come and go as they please. 
The only restrictions are to talk quietly; to leave their 
places clean and to stack their dishes in the prescribed 
manner. Suggestions for improvements now come largely 
from the student organizations. 


Canning for School Lunches 
Schools wishing to can fruit and to make preserves 
for the school lunch program should apply to their 
District OPA Office for the amount of sugar they need. 
The application should be made on OPA Form R-1340, 
which may be obtained from all District OPA Offices 
More than one application may be made if necessar\ 
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Planning with Pencil and Paper 


ALF the fun of getting back to 

school and seeing everyone 

again is planning all the new 
clothes you’re going to make — 
clothes for school, for dress-up, for 
dancing—your wardrobe from now 
until spring. Fall clothes are always 
so definitely new—a complete change 
from the pretty, pale frocks and the 
abbreviated play clothes you thought 
were such fun all summer. 

We think of spring as the season 
when everything is new and fresh, 
but, in the fashion world, fall is the 
season that sets the trends for the 
coming year and inspires the most 
exciting new ideas. This fall, fash- 
ions and fabrics, colors and acces- 
sories, are just about as bright and 
new as all the clever people whose 
business is Fashion could make them. 

There are reasons why this sea- 
son’s clothes are so completely in- 
spired, so carefully done. For, al- 
though the peace is not yet com- 
pleted, the active war is far enough 
behind us so that people can settle 
down to the business of living. De- 
signers have been able to travel 
again and see what’s being done in 
South America, in Paris and in Lon- 
don. Schools and colleges are once 
again permitting activities long on 
the wartime restricted list. All-in-all 
it promises to be a very gay season. 

Sleeve- and skirt-fullness is news 
in the fashion line-up. Sleeves are 
very long and full—halfway up the 
arm or in little gathered caps. In 
contradiction, some dresses have no 
sleeves to speak of at all! Skirts have 
pleats all around; dirndls whirl 
again; and fully flared silhouettes 
return. All a little longer, please. 
There are lots of rustling party 
dresses. Your Sunday-go-to-meeting 
coat buttons right up to your chin; 
your everyday one is short. Hats 
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will be small and right down around 
your ears; and scarfs will be wound 
around your head and shoulders like 
hoods. 

After you have seen the overall 
fashion picture you will be ready to 


sit down and plan your wardrobe, 
including what you're going to make 
in class as well as what you'll sew at 
home. This is almost as much fun 
as wearing your own finished crea 
tion for the first time. The common 























































denominator without which you 
can’t start is what you already own 
—what you have just taken out of 
moth balls—what didn’t get into the 
clothing drive. 

Start planning on a big sheet of 
paper divided into three equal sec- 
tions. At top center write Sport 
CioTuEs; down a good bit, put 
Dresses; near the bottom, PARTY 
CLorHes. Under Sport CLOTHES 
make five columns across the page 
headed Skirts, Sweaters and Blouses, 
Socks, Coats, Jackets and Suits. Start- 
ing with Skirts, list the colors and 
fabrics you have hanging in the 
closet; beside each skirt, list the 
sweaters and blouses that go with it. 
Continue matching like this all 
across the page. 

You'll find that beside your grey 
flannel skirt you can list practically 
all your sweaters. If you don’t have 
a grey sweater, you should. This 
year, that’s a very good note—all 
grey, or all beige, or all shades of 
brown. So—write “grey” in red un- 
der sweaters; that means that you'll 
acquire one. Perhaps you'll find that 
one skirt seems to lack tops almost 
completely, or that some sweaters 
and blouses are left dangling alone 
at the bottom because they don’t 
seem right for any of your skirts. 
These are’ the loopholes that have 
to be filled. Once everything is writ- 
ten down, it’s so much easier to plan 
what you’re going to sew, so that 
each new acquisition will supple- 
ment and complement what you had 
last year. 

For your best white blouse, make 
a black velveteen suspender skirt, 
flared and full. Have a cocoa-colored 
skirt, pleated all around, for your 
beige and brown sweaters. Write 
down in red a peacock jersey dirndl 
for black and brown sweaters. Point 
up the peacock dirndl with white 
and a gold belt. Pick a navy and 
dark green plaid, stitch into a soft- 
sleeved blouse with a sissy collar for 
wear with a navy or hunter green 
skirt. 

One of the best-looking school 
outfits you can concoct is a weskit, 
skirt and blouse combination. Select 
navy blue wool for the skirt (with 
a good wide flare); red felt for the 
nipped-in weskit; and white, navy 
or a tattersal check for the spun 
rayon blouse—with poet’s sleeves, 
please. The red weskit will be just 
as effective with your grey sweater 
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and skirt, or your new black vel- 
veteen skirt. 

Buy some red jersey, or an extra 
length of the material from which 
you made your clan plaid blouse. 
This you stitch into bloomers—real, 
little round bloomers to wear under 
your skating skirt or to school in 
sub-zero weather. 

Now that you have a red-and-black 
picture of your skirt and blouse sit- 


r 


uation, the sock column should be 
simple. If you like the look of white 
socks with brown loafers or red slip- 
pers, there’s little to do except check 
up on the supply, getting rid of any 
tattle-tale grey ones. If you had 
rather match your socks to a sweater 
or skirt, write opposite each sweater, 
the color socks you plan to wear with 
that sweater. You just write down 
the ones you have, of course, and 
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then go back and fill in the empty 
Spaces in red. However, you prob- 
ably won't need so many socks this 
year. You'll wear ballet slippers and 
sandals so much of the time—with 
and without stockings. 

Right here is a good place to re- 
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mind yourself that 
you are only go- 
ing to list on paper 
the clothes that you 


are really going to 

wear, wear often, and 

like wearing. No 

hanging on to a very 
3 


old pet skirt. That’s 
the one you'll be 
wearing the day 
something really im- 
portant happens, and 
you'll wish you had 
seen the last of it 
years ago. No keep- 
ing sweaters around 
just to pad your col- 
lections — sweaters 
that are too short, too small 
or faded. Skip a suit that 
is baggy or a coat you wear once 
in a blue moon. Put the discards in a 
pile and add the doubtfuls while 
you’re in the mood and then send 
them off to a worthy cause. Even if 
your wardrobe is much smaller after 
the weeding, at least there’s nothing 
in it that is sad, hopeless or useless. 
With a few extra projects planned 
for home sewing, your wardrobe will 
soon be as varied as before the weed- 
ing and twice as bright and useful. 
The next column to Socks is 
headed Coats. Check back to see that 
no combination you have already 
concocted of sweaters and skirts must 
perforce be worn without a topper, 
because there’s nothing in your 
wardrobe that will go happily with 
it. Should you find yourself in such 
a predicament, however, there’s no 
cause for worry. Just make one of 
your class projects a fleece short coat, 
the color of vanilla cream, with the 
rounded collar and double row of 
buttons that came straight ashore 
from a pea-jacket. This brief but 
cozy little topper doubles as a mighty 
effective frosting for long evening 
dresses. Put down your creamy 
fleece dream in red and underline 
it! If your greatest need is a coat 
for the first cool days plan a bright- 
colored little coat that swings from 
the shoulders. Cut it short—just be- 
low the hips—short enough to look 
pleasing with your new fuller skirts. 
Doeskin or suede-finished wool in 
peacock or apricot is a nice choice 
for this. 

In the Suit and Jacket column, you 
had better write down at least one 
new suit. That’s the way to start a 
suit wardrobe—one new one each 


season. For this fall make a classic 
cardigan suit, the skirt in small 
black-and-white checks, the jacket 
solid black piped with the checks 
—good as “separates,” too. Or plan 
a battle-jacket suit with deep pleats 
in the skirt. Pick a worsted gun 
club check for this, dark green and 
white with a line of cherry red, and 
a pattern with the new rounded 
shoulders and rounded edges on col- 
lar and cuffs—round pockets, too. Or 
you might choose a sleeveless battle 
jerkin and a trouser pleated skirt to 
wear with a long sleeved blouse. 
Why not cinnamon wool and a black 
or grey blouse for this? The battle 
jerkin is another one of those useful 
little articles you can team up with 
other skirts. And don’t forget to add 
its cinnamon skirt to the list. 

The middle section of your page, 
entitled Dresses should include all 
the dresses you own. Check to see 
whether you have at least one dress 
suitable for each social occasion you 
may expect. Have one for teas and 
for dates and of course one super- 
special one for big occasions. Next 
to each dress write down the hat, 
scarf or headband you're going to 
wear with it. 

Next column is Shoes—then Coats 
—then Gloves and Bags. So many 
holes show up in this section that 
you'll be wise in planning a special 
project on accessories. Happily, they 
take such a small amount of time 
and the results are so satisfying that 
you will be as proud of your “‘finish- 
ing touches” as of your creamy fleece 
coat or “Infanta” evening dress. 

A wool jersey dress is a must this 
fall—for special days at school and 
Friday nights. Settle on grey or a 
new-looking stripe and a pattern 
with small turtle neck, a_ broad 
curved belt and deep sleeves. This 
type dress really shows off your 
“joolery.” But, if turtle necks are 
not for you try a_ barrel-skirted 
frock with a pique or striped satin 
gilet that you can whip out at a mo- 
ment’s notice, leaving a deep square 
neck. Wool, by the way, is going up 
in the world in down-to-the-floor 
evening dresses—so another wool 
would be a very good idea. Make 
this in brown-and-white checks—one 
of those in-between dresses that is 
just right for so many occasions 
when you are not quite sure where 
you'll wind up. The sleeves and 
skirt are full and drapey, but the 

(Concluded on page 440) 
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know Your Tools! 


ANY of the problems which arise 

in the field of clothing construc- 

tion and designing can be solved 
easily if you know your sewing tools. 
They can be your friends or your 
enemies. ‘They can inspire you to do a 
magnificent job if you know how to use 
them, or they can make you miserable 
if you do not understand their use. 

If you are possessed of a pioneering 
spirit, if you love to do things with 
neatness and dispatch, if you demand a 
high standard of workmanship and if 
you believe everyone should be a crafts- 
man in his own field of interest, you 
will cherish your sewing tools. Select 
them carefully with their uses in mind, 
know their capacities and their limita- 
tions, treat them as kindly as you do 
your friends and they will not dis- 
appoint you. 


Bias Binding Cutter 
and Bias Card Turner 

The bias binding cutter is a small 
metal gadget which fits onto the point 
of your scissors. It will cut strips up 
to one and a half inches in width. It is 
easy to use—also to lose—because it is so 
small. 

With the bias cord turner you can 
really give your “spaghetti” and cord 
trimming a professional touch. The 
turner is simply a piece of wire with 
tiny jaws at one end. Do not mistake 
it for a cake tester which looks about 
the same but has quite a different use. 


Brushes 


A good stiff whisk broom or clothes 
brush helps to keep fabrics free from 
threads and lint. It will also remove 
some of the shine on woolens if used 
immediately after pressing. Old tooth 
brushes come in handy for removing 
dust from sewing machine crevices and 
for moistening seams while pressing. 


Crochet Hooks 


A small crochet hook is useful in 
making loops to be used with buttons 
at neck and sleeve openings and for 
Stays at side seams of dresses to hold 
belts in place. Larger sizes offer inspira- 
tion for smart crochet trims. 


Cushions for Pins and Needles 


Pin chewing is “out” for the profes- 
sional seamstress. Make your pin- 
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cushion of gay scraps. Fill it with hair, 
sawdust or wool and sew a piece of 
elastic on the under side. Then wear it 
on your wrist when sewing. A fold of 
heavy material wrapped around the arm 
of the sewing machine makes a handy 
needle or pin cushion while stitching. 
And of course you won't forget the 
emery cushion, a small bag shaped like 
a strawberry, filled with emery powder. 
It is used for polishing and sharpening 
needles when they have become rusty, 
sticky or dull. Frequent use of the 
emery cushion facilitates smooth sewing. 


Dress Forms 


If you are a lone wolf in your dress- 
making activities you will find that a 
dress form saves no end of time and 
energy. It also inspires you to do a bit 
of changing here and there that might 
bring out a latent talent for designing. 
There are many kinds of dress forms on 
the market. One of the most useful is 
moulded over your body from neck to 
hip, removed, stiffened and mounted on 
a stand your own height. You can have 
a scrumptious one of these made for a 
fancy price, or you can make one your- 
self with strips of gummed paper if you 
have a patient friend and can stand still 
long enough. Keep your “form” cov- 
ered with a pillow case when not in 
use. Check your measurements from 
time to time and adjust the form accord- 
ingly. 


Irons 

One of the most important tools for 
turning out a professional garment is 
the iron. We hope yours will be elec- 
trically operated. Sad irons, the eld- 
fashioned kind, make better book ends, 
door stops and paper weights these 
days. If you must use one, keep it well 
waxed for best results. 

Electric irons may be dry, steam, or 
a combination. Electric dry irons are 
being made now with less weight and 
higher wattage. They are more efficient 
and less tiring to use than the old, heavy 
ones. They have thermostat control for 
various types of fabrics, and some also 
have additional features such as cut outs 
for ironing around buttons and special 
stands for when iron is not being used. 
There is even a cordless iron! 

The new combination steam and dry 
heat irons can be easily converted from 


one to the other by a flick of the switch. 
They are light in weight and have a 
thermostat control with an indicator 
showing proper heat for pressing rayon, 
silk, wool, cotton or linen. Supple- 
mentary equipment needed for the 
steam iron includes a funnel, measuring 
cup and distilled water. Great care must 
be taken of this type of iron. The water 
must be emptied after each using. Dis- 
tilled water, being free from chemicals, 
prevents the water jacket from becoming 
corroded. 


Ironing Board 

A full size one, well padded, with a 
clean cover is essential to efficient press- 
ing. It should be sturdy and easy to 
open and close. A new scorch-proof 
cover is a boon to the forgetful. A 
supplementary sleeve board and _press- 
ing pads make it easier to do a profes- 
sional looking job. 


Measuring Tools 

The yardstick or 36-inch ruler is a 
necessary item of sewing equipment. 
Also useful is a little 5-inch gauge in 
metal or plastic with a slide which can 
be set at a given point to assure accu- 
rate spacing of buttons and buttonholes 
and even hem widths. A right angle 
ruler is a handy, though not essential 
addition to your sewing box. It is used 
to check square corners on _ pockets, 
cuffs, collars and the like. 

A skirt marker ruler, notched along 
one side at every inch is a useful gadget 
for measuring hems. There is also a 
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scalloper ruler designed to give meticu- 
lous exactness to this kind of trim finish. 
These can be bought in various sizes 
from one inch up and also in graduated 
sizes. 

Your tape measure should be of firm 
double cloth or coated tape, either sixty 
or seventy-two inches long. Make sure 
it has metal ends so it will wear well 
and that the numbers on both sides 
run in opposite directions. 


Needles 

Your needle assortment should in- 
clude several for both hand sewing and 
machine sewing. Good needles are made 
of polished steel and have either plain 
or gold-plated eyes. They deserve a spe- 
cial box and should be kept separated. 
Needles for hand sewing should be 
chosen with these points in mind: 
Needles are made in sizes from num- 
bers one to twelve. Number one is the 
coarsest. For general sewing, numbers 
seven and eight are best. Needles are 
packaged with one number to an en- 
velope or in an assortment. The num- 
ber five to ten assortment is most useful. 
Needles called “sharps” are the long- 
est; “ground-downs” or “‘betweens” are 
shorter. Machine needles are made in 
coarse, medium and fine sizes. The kind 
you use depends on the fabric, the 


thread, the size of the machine stitch 


and the use of the garment. 

In doing heavy hand sewing, tacking 
and finishing, the long milliners’ needle 
or the short crewel needle with its long 
eye may be found useful. For running 
ribbons through casings or beadings, or 
for turning tailored loops, a blunt 
needle called a bodkin is a desirable 
implement—though in an emergency a 
safety pin has often done the trick. 

The needle threader, a small wire 
loop like a miniature antenna for radar, 
is very useful for finding the eye of the 
needle if the light is poor or your eyes 
are bad. 


Patterns 

Most people who make their own 
clothing depend on commercial _pat- 
terns to insure fashion rightness. They 
also use the patterns for many acces- 
sories, home furnishings and handicrafts. 
The good seamstress will become so fa- 
miliar with the pattern of her choice 
that she can make necessary alterations 
to fit her individual figure easily and 
satisfactorily. 

In order to select the right pattern, 
one that will be both smart and flatter- 
ing, you must know your own body 
measurements, figure type and _ person- 
ality type. Patterns are cut in various 
sizes in groups appropriately named 
misses, juniors, sub-debs, growing girls, 
children, ladies, etc. Some are sold by 
ages such as 12, 14, 16 years, or 11, 13, 
15 years; by bust measures such as 32, 
34, 36 inches; by waist measures such 
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as 25, 26, 28 inches. The kind of gar- 
ment — dress, coat, suit, blouse, skirt, 
undergarment, playsuit — determines 
measurement by which it is sold. 

If patterns are saved for future use 
or reference they should be folded care- 
fully and filed in a drawer or labeled 
shoe box. Attach to the flap a scrap of 
the material used with 
each pattern. 


Pins 


The best kind to 
choose are those 
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labelled dressmaker pins. ‘These are 
usually of a good quality, rust-proof 
plated brass or steel and are sold by 
the box in one-fourth or one-half pound 
weights. If you can have only one size, 
choose number 5. If you do a lot of 
sewing you could use several sizes to 
advantage. Size 3 is longer and heavier 
and is useful for heavy woolens. Size 
6 is shorter and finer for sheer fabrics. 

Cheap pins are poor economy as they 
will rust and leave holes which are im- 
possible to remove. For extremely fine 
and beautiful fabrics such as _ velvet, 
brocade, taffeta and faille use fine 
needles instead of pins. These will leave 
no telltale tracks. 


Pressing Cloths 

Pressing cloths are used to protect the 
fabric. A lintless piece of thin white 
cotton material makes a good press 
cloth for light fabrics. Black is better 
for dark material. Two pieces of flan- 
nel are fine for pressing wool. Place 
one on the press board under the gar- 
ment to be pressed, the other over it to 
prevent the surface from becoming 
shiny. Always keep pressing cloths fresh 
and clean. 

New chemically treated pressing cloths 
can be bought at most notion counters. 
A heavy muslin is impregnated with a 










l chemical substance to the 
extent that just the right 
amount of moisture is al- 

lowed to penetrate into the fabric 
being pressed when a wet sponge is ap- 
plied to the top surface. Use according 
to directions and fold up cloth and re 
place in its own envelope when not in 
use. 


Pressing Pads and Rolls 

These are made in various shapes and 
sizes. The most useful one is about six 
by eight inches and one and a half 
inches thick. It is rounded at one side 
and has a slot at the other into which 
you can slip your hand as into a mitten. 
These are the 1946 versions of the old 
tailors’ cushion which was filled with 
sand and could be shifted into different 
shapes. 

A sleeve roll can be made easily at 
home by taking one thick magazine ot 
two thinner magazines, rolling them up 
tightly and covering with a heavy cloth. 
Sew the ends to keep magazines from 
unwinding. Old copies of your favorite 
magazine will feel honored to be doing 
such yeoman service. Keep all pressing 
equipment free from dust. 

Ordinarily a beginner in dressmaking 
would not be sewing on velvet or vel- 
veteen but she might if she owned a 
velvet board made especially for press- 
ing nap materials. Place the material, 
right side down, into the little forest of 
wire spikes on the heaviest half of the 
set. Press with a steam iron or damp- 
ened cloth. A facing or hem is covered 
with the other part of the velvet board 
before pressing—sandwich effect. 


Razor Blade 

With tongue in cheek I include this 
item, for many a garment has been 
ruined by careless “ripping” with a 
razor blade. There may be times when 
one is justified in using a razor blade, 
but please use it carefully. Keep 
wrapped in wax paper when not in use 
to prevent rusting and in a box to pro 
tect equipment and fingers. 


Scissors 

A small pair, six inches or less in 
length, are useful for jobs such as cut- 
ting threads and small pieces of mate- 
rial, or ripping stitching. The scissors 
may have two pointed blades, or one 
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pointed and one slightly rounded blade. 
Buttonhole scissors, made to cut just 
the buttonhole and not the edge of the 
fabric, are a time saver when making 
many buttonholes of the same size. 


Sewing Machine 

A complete article could be devoted 
to the sewing machine, an indispensable 
tool for anyone who sews much. Many 
types and models are made—foot power, 
electric power, portable or cabinet. Your 
choice will depend on your own needs, 
pocketbook and, at the present time, 
availability of machines. For maximum 
efficiency keep your machine clean, well 
oiled and in repair. There are many 
easy-to-operate attachments for sewing 
machines which not only save time and 
labor but also help to give a_profes- 
sional appearance. 


Sponge 

The synthetic kind are the most prac- 
tical and least expensive. Buy several 
small ones or cut a large one into three 
pieces. Use for moistening pressing 
cloths, dusting around the sewing ma- 
chine to pick up lint and_ brushing 
woolen fabric for bringing up the nap 
after pressing. 


Stiletto 

Not a small slender daggcr held dra 
matically between the teeth while per- 
forming a fast Brazilian maxixe, but a 
small sharp pointed instrument made of 
bone or plastic used for punching eyelet 
holes, pulling out bastings and poking 
dust from the far reaches of the sewing 
machine. 


Shears 


The difference between shears and 
scissors is the size. Shears are six or 
more inches in length. For efficiency 
choose a pair eight or nine inches in 
length with straight or bent handles. 
The bent handles are better for cutting 
out garments because they do not raise 
the fabric so far from the table. Good 
shears are made of forged steel and will 
last for years. Keep them sharp and 
clean and use only for fabrics. 

At this point I should like to empha- 
size the importance of calling these in- 
struments by their correct names. “Scis- 
sors” and “shears” are nouns and are 
always used in the plural even though 
they are single instruments, It is correct 
to say a pair of scissors or a pair of 
shears. There is a verb, to shear, and a 
verb, to scissors, meaning to cut with 
shears or scissors. 

Pinking shears are used to give a 
pinked seam finish. They are made of 
nickel or chromium plated steel. If used 
in cutting out a garment untold finish- 
ing time can be saved. Treat these shears 
kindly, keep them free from lint, avoid 
cutting into pins, and do not use for 
cutting paper, oilcloth, etc. Sharpening 
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is complicated and expensive, but neces- 
sary at times. Dull pinking shears will 
chew the fabric and make a ragged 
seam edge. 


Hem Markers 


Probably the best ones are of the 
human variety. Mothers, sisters and 
friends are particularly good. For years 
the only mechanical hem marker avail- 
able was the one with the little powder 
can mounted on a ruler attached to a 
base and adjusted to the correct skirt 
length. A gentle squeeze on the bulb 
deposited a tiny line of powder along 
the hem line of the skirt. Some bright 
soul apparently got tired of brushing 
out the powder and invented one which 
grasps the fabric between its jaws and 
holds it while a pin is inserted in the 
correct place. The pins stay in, too, and 
the operation is nice and clean. 


Table 


It is always advisable to cut out mate- 
rial on a hard flat surface such as a 
dining room table. Protect the top with 
layers of newspaper or an oil cloth 
cover. If all your tables are small, a 
large piece of wall board can be placed 
on top to increase size. If you are young 
and agile you can use the floor for a 
cutting board. When doing hand sew- 
ing or basting, or for sewing on large 
heavy pieces a table is necessary to hold 
the work—to keep fabric clean and to 
prevent fatigue. 


Tailors’ Chalk 

Most tailors’ chalk is patriotically col- 
ored in red, white or blue. Use the 
color which shows to best advantage on 
your fabric, being careful not to be 
heavy handed so that the marks can 
not be brushed out. There are two 
types of chalk. One is made of wax to 
use on woolens as it leaves no marks 
after pressing. On silk it leaves a grease 
spot. The other type, called French 
chalk, is made of soft limestone and 
brushes out quite satisfactorily. 

There is also a mechanical gadget 
which will make tailors’ tacks and baste 
seam lines. Purchase of this is advisable 
only if you do a great deal of sewing. 


Thimble 


The only useful ones are those that 
fit and are worn. They are 
bought by size; the higher the 
number, the larger the thim- 
ble. They should be fitted so 
that the finger tip just 
touches the end of the thim- 
ble and be snug enough not 
to fall off. Thimbles are 
made of plastics in bright 
colors, aluminum, nickel or 
chromium plated, silver or 
gold. The side of the thim- 
ble pushes the needle, not the 


tip. 


A finger cover worn on the forefinger 
of the opposite hand to prevent prick- 
ing yourself as you are sewing is another 
handy item. These finger guards are 
made of plastic. They could not double 
for a thimble since they are smooth and 
not the same shape. 


Thread 

Spools of thread have an odd way of 
accumulating and getting snarled unless 
adequate provision is made for their 
storage. A shallow box with cardboard 
divisions provides a practical solution. 
For general all around satisfaction, 
select small spools (100 yards) of num- 
ber 50 mercerized cotton in fast colors. 
This 3-ply thread can be used on all 
types of fabrics. Recently a heavy duty 
mercerized cotton thread, number 36, 
has been manufactured for use on heavy 
fabrics, for sewing on buttons, hooks, 
eyes, snappers and for making button- 
holes. White and black threads can be 
had unmercerized in thicknesses from 
number 4 to 120. The higher the num- 
ber, the finer the thread. 

Sewing silk which has long been pop- 
ular for use with fine wool, silk and 
rayon fabrics is beginning to come back 
on the market. The size for machine 
stitching is A or B. Size D on little 
spools labelled “‘buttonhole twist” is 
heavier. Silk thread is more expensive 
than cotton. 

Nylon thread comes 50 yards on a 
spool and is the same price as 100 yards 
of mercerized cotton. It is glossy and 
smooth and reportedly very strong. Size 
A, a fine weight, is available at the pres- 
ent time in a variety of colors all guar- 
anteed boilfast. 

Basting thread is a poor quality cot- 
ton thread and is used as the name indi- 
cates. Mercerized darning cotton used 
double for tailor tacking or basting will 

(Concluded on page 439) 
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a Luck to the beginner... in sewing. Clever, 
“ eye-filling fashions by Hollywood... patterned 
re for maximum appeal with a minimum 
of dressmaking. Skirts simple, but full of grace 
...- blouses brief, but full of charm. Make 
t- 
i- your first choice a happy one, with easy-to-sew 
“ Hollywood Patterns. 
Gayly flaring skirt with just two seams. 
Soft blouse, easy-to-fit drawstring neck. 
Hollywood Pattern 1898, 25¢ 
Gathered skirt with provocative ruffled 
hem, needs fitting only to your young 
waist. Hollywood Pattern 1895, 25¢ 
BUY HOLLYWOOD PATTERNS 
‘> AT LEADING DEPARTMENT 
AND CHAIN STORES 
GREENWICH, 
HOLLYWOOD PATTERN SERVICE connecticut 
SEPTEMBER, 1946 ; 407 








Photographed: 
Drawstring waist, shapely sleeves. 


Hollywood Pattern 1890, 25¢ 


Sketched: 
Romantic basque; double-puff sleeves. 
Hollywood Pattern 1815, 25¢ 


BUY HOLLYWOOD PATTERNS 
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SOCIAL SET-UP 


IN HOLLYWOOD PATTERNS 


Sugar’n’spice of a sub-deb’s life... 
parties and teas and Saturday dances 
...the shining, rustling, paper-doll 
dresses that go with them. Never too 
many... never enough. But the best 
is yours for-the-making with Holly- 
wood’s dreamy patterns... just beau- 
tiful new fabrics... and your own 


clever flying needle. 





Sketched: 
Flattering shepherdess silhouette. 
Hollywood Pattern 1878, 25¢ 


HOLLYWOOD PATTERN Slim midriff, full “dancing” skit. 


Hollywood Pattern 1863, 2 
SERVICE creenwicn, connecticut ee 
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() Did you ever stub your toe and fall 

quite flat for all the world to behold? 

Not even figuratively? Then you 

must be nearly perfect, no need to 

()¢: read another line. But those of you 

who know you sometimes fall or, 

perhaps, never reach perfection’s 

peak—read on. The grooming haz- 

ards and goals suggested below may help you learn 
wherein your weaknesses lie. 

Our checklist reads from top to toe. Where grooming 
is concerned, nothing is said in small fine print. So, 
pencil in hand for marking your score, read along and 
apply each point to yourself alone. In the space to the 
left of each grooming tip on which you know you're 
safe and always correct, write “yes.” But if there’s the 
slightest doubt in your mind, write “no.” When fin- 
ished, should your score show twice as many “yays”’ 
as “nays,” you truly qualify as a neat trick. If, on the 
other hand, your answers are approximately fifty-fifty, 
you're like the average high school girl we know—you’ve 
practically too much room for improvement. Let’s go. 

Frequent shampoos, at regular intervals, for 
avoiding obvious traces of dandruff, perspiration or 
oiliness. 

Flattering waves and curls sacrificed without hesi 
tation for lustrous, clean-looking hair. 

Daily hair brushing with long easy strokes, elim'- 
nating all rough semi-weekly windmill attacks. 
———Unfurrowed forehead and serene features indi- 
cating an ability to think and speak without facia! 
contortions. 

——Clear, sparkling eyes which are never faded or 
blurred from lack of exercise or rest. 

—Ever-ready eye wash and cup for removing for- 
eign matter or easing sudden feelings of eyestrain. 

Smooth, clean skin, making it obviously unneces- 
sary to hide behind a mask of drugstore paint. 
——Light make-up applied on a clean foundation 
never slapped over a previous application. 

Eyebrows and mouth which follow their true 
shapes, indicating some faith in Mother Nature. 

Flashing white teeth correctly scrubbed twice 
each day, examined by a dentist twice each year. 

Clean ears and hairline to match a clean 
face, avoiding lazy neglect from one shampoo 
to the next. 

Impeccably clean throat and neck, never 





By Juanita Wittenborn 
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showing the slightest evidence of 
a dirty collar or yesterday’s powder. 

Unattractive fuzz, under arms and 
elsewhere, removed as necessary, not just 
before a dance or swim. 
———Immaculate lingerie straps, for 3 
one’s own satisfaction, never permitted to - 
struggle into view. 

——Soft elbows which have been 
frequently soaped and creamed, eluding 
grey roughness and chap. 
——Sniff-proof perfection without any 
smell excepting occasionally, the slight 
trace of a light, sweet scent. 
———Daily cleansing—top to toe—with 
an adequate quantity of soap. 
——— Blouse tails which always stay put, 
never half in and half out. 
———Fresh linens and clean hose everyday, 
accepting the rule long considered a must 
for every girl. 
——Straight, even hemlines with no coy 
slip showing however pretty. 
———Arrow‘straight stocking seams, no runs, 
no holes—in short, no errors. 
———Supple hands and fingers—always 
clean and soft—tipped by nails which show 
daily sensible care. 

Nail polish of reasonable hue which 
is removed the instant cracking or 
peeling begins. 

Daily observance of nature’s require- 
ments for good health and good looks 
—proper rest, exercise and diet. 
——Tealous care of clothes, 
avoiding any appearance of spots, 
grime or perspiration stains 
on garments. 

(Concluded on page 445) 
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WITH A HOLLYWOOD PATTERN 


Make it brief ...and make it bright ...your first 

coat for fall. So versatile in a season of capricious 

weather... the boxy fullness hangs easily over a suit... 

adds a warm dash of color to a street dress... 

even takes to night life as an evening wrap. Definitely, a “must” for 
your fall wardrobe ...and so easy to make with a Hollywood 


Pattern guiding you to the short cut for smartness. 


Sketched: 
Nicely flared, free-hanging jacket is pocketed and cuffed. 
Hollywood Pattern 1877, 25¢ 


Snugly buttoned pea jacket with flattering stand-up collar. 
Hollywood Pattern 1906, 25¢ 


HOLLYWOOD PATTERN SERVICE Greenwich, Connecticut 


SEPTEMBER, 1946 
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WITH HOLLYWOOD PATTERNS 





Make up your mind that you are going to be the 


best-turned-out book toter of the season. It won’t 








airs take oceans of time. . . nor a big 
allowance. Just a bit of solid planning around 
Hollywood Patterns, some good and 
careful stitching, and you’ll have a guarantee of the 
right, bright look every day of the week. 
Photographed: 
Once again, pleats all around in gold wool. 
Hollywood Pattern 1862, 25c 
esata Sketched: 








The barrel skirt, clever sleeves and vestee. 


Hollywood Pattern 1879, 25¢ 





Lauded weskit, skirt and poet-sleeved blouse. 


Hollywood Pattern 1899, 25c¢ 


HOLLYWOOD PATTERN SERVICE 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


SEPTEMBER, 1946 413 
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CUT A FIGURE 


WITH A HOLLYWOOD PATTERN 


Parade-precise...the 4H Club uniform...so 

well-styled that it makes a versatile addition to anyone’s wardrobe. 
Definitely, a candidate for congratulations... 

the trim, classicly-tailored suit which adds a wisely- 

seamed blouse...sometimes sheds the 

skirt in favor of easily-pleated shorts. Smartly chosen by 4H’ers 
to fit their club life...smartly designed to fit you 


...when seamed with Hollywood’s deft guidance. 


The blouse adds tailored shorts with pleats fore 
...patch pocket aft. Hollywood Pattern 1858, 25¢ 


HOLLYWOOD PATTERN SERVICE 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
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Sketched: 

Trim suit with gored skirt; the jacket, collar- 
less, patch pocketed: suit skirt worn with a 
shirt-blouse featuring notched collar, shoulder 
gathers. Hollywood Pattern No. 1858, 25¢ 


BUY HOLLYWOOD PATTERNS AT LEADING DEPARTMENT AND CHAIN STORES 
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What's Going On in Textiles 





O news is good news” aptly describes 

the position of textile supplies. A 

waiting period has been taking 
place in hopes that the legislative situ- 
ation will be cleared up and normal 
business will get under way. 

There are rumors that a wider variety 
of goods will soon be coming out. Some 
manufacturers are saying that greater 
production of better fabrics will soon 
be here. What really takes place will 
hinge on the pricing policy that may 
develop. For the next few months at 
least, you can count on finding about 
the same amount of the same kind and 
quality of clothes which have been on 
hand. 


Tricks of the Trade 


Sew nylon with nylon thread was a 
recommendation recently made to man- 
ufacturers. This is a good cue for home 
sewers to follow as well. Better perform- 
ance and wear are apt to result from 
the combination of similar materials. 

Nylon garments sewn with cotton 
threads face the danger of seams pull- 
ing out or ripping. When nylon sew- 
ing thread is unavailable, silk, because 
of its strength and weight, works well. 


Facts About Figures 

The case of girdle fabric supplies has 
taken a turn for the better. More nylon 
satin and leno fabrics and a new nylon 
gabardine are coming to market in a 
steady flow. This gabardine, developed 
with an eye to strength and washability, 
has a lustrous satin face and owns up 
to being 73 per cent nylon and 27 per 
cent cotton. 

More lastex is making its appearance 
since the war, but little real rubber can 
be expected before we are well into 
1947. Styling of girdles and corsets is 
getting a good deal of attention. You'll 
see more full-fashioned garments and 
more high grade construction details. 


No End to Finishes 

There seems to be no end to the new 
processes that are being brought out to 
improve the appearance or life of fab- 
rics. Latest arrivals in the “Finish” 
family are: 

Kandar, a resin solution applied at 
the time of manufacture to give crisp- 
ness to cotton fabrics. Claims are made 
that it will withstand repeated launder- 
ings. On rayons it is used to help the 
fabric drape and shirr better. 

Airfast, a new dyeing process pre- 
vents acetate yarns from gas fading. 
Not like many “inhibiters” which de- 
creased with dry-cleanings in their pow- 
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er to prevent gas fading, Airfast is said 
to banish gas fading permanently. 

Laceset, a resin finish is especially 
good on Nottingham lace to which it 
gives resilience and crispness. Through 
this process shrinkage is controlled and 
stitches stabilized so that tablecloths 
and curtains need not be stretched after 
laundering. 

Sheerset is similar to Laceset in that 
it gives crispness to a cloth and stabilizes 
the yarns of sheer dress fabrics. Organ- 
die, rayon sheers, voiles, ninon and their 
like have peculiar problems which a 
variety of Sheerset compounds helps 
overcome. 

Finishes that give abrasive resistance, 
prevent fuzzing and keep edges from 
curling are a few others soon to be 
yours without asking. 


Sweeping Fabrics 

A collection of fabrics made of broom 
fibers is the latest addition by France 
to the ever-growing list of “new fibers.” 
Tried out during the war as a substitute 
cloth for woolens and _ cottons, the 
broom fibers were mixed with some 
wool and cotton. 

The fabric is very coarse but has the 
advantage of being moth proof. Plans 
are afoot for a finer, smoother fabric 
than has yet been produced, but large 
commercial production is questionable. 


Designers, Take Care 

Limitations on style are still with us 
and are expected to remain until our 
fabric supplies show marked improve- 
ment. Foreign manufacturers who dis- 
tribute here must also make their ex- 
ported clothes to conform to our style 
regulations. 

This is done to prevent new style 
trends which would cause, through in- 
creased demands, an additional drain 
on our not yet plentiful fabric and 
clothing supply. 


Test for Coolness 

A test procedure which can measure 
the coolness of fabrics used in summer 
wear has been developed. Results are 
arrived at by measuring the effect of 
moisture absorption, evaporation, air 
permeability and the absorption of radi- 
ated heat of a fabric. The last test listed 
measures the effect of the coolness of 
the color of the material. 

Results in terms of percentage of 
coolness are compared with a standard 
that represents ultimate coolness (naked- 
ness). Statements such as “A” is 14 per 
cent cooler than sample “B” can be 
made on the basis of this test. 


By Rajean M. Codish 





Textiles have dogged the footsteps of 
Rajean Codish since she was old enough 
to use a needle and thread. The School 
of Home Economics at Pratt Institute 
laid the ground work. Then a taste of 
designing with Elizabeth Hawes further 
whetted her appetite for fabrics. Soon, 
as a member of the Style and Pattern 
Magazine staff, she found textile assign- 
ments coming her way. Introduction to 
her chief interest—the nature of fab- 
rics themselves—occurred when Miss 
Codish became Assistant Research Direc- 
tor of Brown Durrell Company. Here, 
checking and maintaining quality stand- 
ards of knitted fabrics and hosiery were 
her responsibility. 

Then for seven years she was Director 
of the Consumer Service Division of the 
United States Testing Company, Inc., 
where she was closely associated with 
the new textile and product develop- 
ments that are reflected in our improv- 
ing standard of living. 

Next, as Textile Specialist on the staff 
of General Electric’s Consumers Insti- 
tute, she was concerned with the “wash- 
ability” of textiles—both old and new. 
Now, as a member of the Educational 
Division of the Advertising Department 
of the American Bemberg and North 
American Rayon Companies, Miss Cod- 
ish’s duties call for vigilance on the do- 
ings of Bemberg and Narco yarns in 
the textile trade and for disseminating 
fabric and yarn news to the home eco- 
nomics profession and retail field. 
For the past three years Miss Codish 
has written this page on a free lance 
basis and will continue to do so. 
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for cutting your Sewing-Class problems 











ET SINGER supplement your school facilities this fall. 

We can shorten your long list of problems with our 

long list of services. So, call on your local Singer Sewing 
Center for time- and work-saving help. 
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For after-class help — it’s 
Singer again! 


Singer Teen-Age Sewing Lessons—per- 
fect for your pupils who really need (or 
want) extracurricular instruction. 8 les- 
sons—after school or Saturdays, at the 
Singer Sewing Center. Each girl makes a 
dress of her own choice. Special low rates 
for girls of 12 to 17. 


and adjustments. 


SINGER: 
SEWING CENTERS 


There’s one near you to serve you! 
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Copyright U.S.A. 1946, by The Singer Manofacturing Co. 
All rights reserved for al! countries H 
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SINGER SEWING 
MACHINE COMPANY 


Has your school ordered 
New Singer Machines ? 


Now’s the time to sign up for the 
best sewing machines money can 
buy—Singers! Until yours arrive 
let the Singer Service Man 
“doctor up” your tired old ma 
chines. Phone your Singer Sewing 
Center for regular check-ups 
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What's Going On in Foods 





HE world battle against hunger is 

by no means over. Even with good 

world harvests this fall, it is ex- 
pected that the present food emergency 
will continue for another three or four 
years. Our job has only begun. Con- 
tinued cooperation with the food con- 
servation program by each and every 
one of us will be necessary if starvation 
conditions abroad are to be alleviated. 


Well-Fed Americans 

Americans have been well fed through 
peace and war according to an analysis 
of the United States’ food supply from 
1909 to 1945 made by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

The analysis shows that during the 
recent war years, food for American 
civilians contained more calcium, iron, 
B vitamins, and vitamins A and C than 
at any time in the thirty-seven year 
period. Important factors in bringing 
about these nutritional gains were high 
consumption of milk, eggs, meat, poul- 
try, vegetables and fruit, and the enrich 
ment of white bread and flour. Among 
the most striking changes in American 
food habits in the last thirty-seven years 
have been the four-hundred per cent 
increase in consumption of citrus fruits 
and a thirty per cent decrease in pota- 
toes and grain produce. 


No More Dark Flour! 

The cancellation of the government 
order requiring millers to produce 80 
per cent extraction “dark flour” does 
not mean a cut in wheat shipments to 
famine countries. A simultaneous or- 
der increased government export goals 
from 250 million bushels of wheat and 
flour to 400 million bushels of all grains 
and grain products. Return to normal 
milling means the reappearance of 
familiar brands of household flours and 
white enrich bread, and increased pro- 
duction of all cereal products. 


Effects of Corn Searcity 

When corn crops are poor or when 
corn products are converted to other 
uses, the resulting scarcity affects a great 
number of industrial consumers. Ap- 
proximately four per cent of the total 
corn crop goes into related products. 
Industries depending on starch include 
textile and paper plants, laundries, man- 
ufacturers of adhesives, asbestos and 
laminated boards, confectioners, bakers 
and grocers. Corn sugars and syrups are 
important to the manufacture of ice 
cream, candy, pastries, preserved fruits, 
dairy products, variety meat products, 
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tobaccos and chewing gum. ‘Teachers 
will no doubt think we can do without 
the last named. 


Pineapple Forecast 

More pineapple is expected on the 
market in the coming year. Not only is 
this summer’s pack reported to be some- 
what larger than last year’s, but also 
military requirements are ended and 
the entire pack will be available for 
civilian use. Chances are good that once 
again you can use your recipes calling 
for pineapple in slices, chunks, crushed 
or juice. 


Vitamins in Melons 

Cantaloupes and the long, thin- 
skinned, yellow-fleshed Jap and Persian 
melons are excellent sources of Vitamins 
A and C according to recent findings of 
the Arizona Experiment Station. Tests 
made on six kinds of melons show that 
cantaloupe and Jap and Persian melons 
rated excellent in vitamin A. Water- 
melon rated “fairly good,” and casaba 
and honeydew melons “poor.” 

In vitamin C content cantaloupes and 
Jap and Persian melons were first. A 
serving of any of these furnishes enough 
vitamin C to meet the average daily re- 
quirement. Honeydews rated “good” 
and casabas and watermelons “poor.” 

The Arizona station also reports that 
cantaloupes have the maximum amount 
of vitamin C at stage of ripeness when 
the flavor is finest. It is doubtful if the 
man who scrapes the rind of a melon 
will get more vitamins, for the softer 
more flavorful inside portion of the 
melon is higher in vitamins than the 
firmer portion next to the rind. 


Variety Makes a Difference 

Home canned tomatoes in pint-size 
glass jars may or may not be as good a 
source of vitamin C as people ordinarily 
assume them to be. In a study of 25 
varieties of tomatoes Dr. Mary M. Clay- 
ton of the Maine Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station recently showed that the 
variety of tomato makes a great differ- 
ence in the vitamin C content of the 
canned product. After storage in a cold 
cellar for eight months canned tomatoes 
of the high vitamin C Comet variety 
contained one-half as much vitamin C 
as orange juice. Canned tomatoes of 
the low vitamin Bounty variety con- 
tained only one-fourth as much as 
orange juice. The popular John Baer 
and Stokesdale varieties were inter- 
mediate between Comet and Bounty. 

During cellar storage for eight months 
the different varieties of canned toma- 





FOOD—Let’s share it; 
We can spare it. 


toes lost from one-seventh to one-half of 
the vitamin C present on the day after 
canning. The actual amount of vitamin 
C lost is largely dependent on the 
amount of oxygen present in the space 
at the top of the jar. However, the 
percentage loss is much higher in the 
low vitamin C varieties than in the high 
varieties. 

Dr. Clayton found that the addition 
of a 150 milligram tablet of vitamin C 
to each pint jar of Comet tomatoes dur- 
ing canning made them the equivalent 
of orange juice in vitamin C content, 
even after storage for six months. 


New Food Products 
e Canned tangerine juice—After some 
experimentation, Florida canners have 
found a practical way of juicing tan- 
gerines and of canning the juice so that 
the full flavor of the fresh tangerines is 
preserved. The result has many uses as 
a fruit juice cocktail, in sauce or frozen 
desserts. 
e@ Tearless onions—Peeled and cooked 
onions, packed one dozen to a jar, may 
be purchased ready to heat and serve. 
e@ Instant coffee—A new decaffeinated 
coffee that can be made instantly in the 
cup by blending with either hot or cold 
water has made its debut. Like other 
decaffeinated coffees, it is ninety-seven 
per cent caffein free so cannot cause 
the sleeplessness often attributed to cof- 
fee. Because of the ease and speed of 
preparation it will be useful for making 
iced coffee, coffee milk-shakes, coffee 
desserts and frostings. 
@ Prunes in wine sauce—Two relatively 
inexpensive ingredients, prunes and 
port wine, have been combined to make 
a product that compares well with 
brandied fruits in sophisticated flavor. 
Comes ready to chill and serve. 
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Fascinating, new Menu Planning Cards now 


available to every teacher with our compliments 















Again the Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen pioneers in an important 
instructions 
CAR 


vars 


service to housewives. 

All of the important food groups, which we need every day for 
energy and health, have been portrayed on a series of menu plan- 
ning cards. By following the simple instructions, a limitless num- 





ber of tempting, nutritious menus may be created. Be 

And, each menu provides “The Balanced Way” to better eating. 
Each meal contains the proper quantity of food, and the proper & 
quota of proteins, fats and carbohydrates. 

Here is a fascinating way to teach meal planning to students. 
Here is a scientific method by which every housewife may prepare 
properly balanced meals. 

Send for your free set of “The Balanced Way.” Each set con- 
tains a large poster for your schoolroom, and a complete set of 





thirty-six menu planning cards. ==. 
; pa 
Blin 





FREE 1016 


Write today! Just clip coupon No. 57 in coupon 





book and mail to P.H.E.or Mary Preston, Sealtest 
Laboratory Kitchen, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, Sealtest, Inc., and Associated 
New York, and your set of “The Balanced Way Companies are divisions of 


will be mailed promptly. —— 
! National Dairy Products 
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TUNE IN THE SEALTEST VILLAGE STORE, STARRING JACK HALEY, THURSDAY EVENINGS 
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What's Going On in the Home 





OMEN have always worked — in 

the home or out—to care for them- 

selves or their families. But the 
number of women of working age who 
work outside the home is increasing. In 
1880, fifteen out of every hundred wom- 
en worked outside the home. This in- 
creased to twenty-six out of every hun- 
dred by 1940. Facts reported to the 
United States Department of Labor 
Women’s Bureau from ten war produc- 
tion areas in 1944 and 1945, show that 
eighty-four out of one hundred women 
workers work to support themselves and 
others. Eight work to own a home, to 
be free from debt, or to educate their 
children. Eight work primarily because 
of interest in the job. Fifteen out of 
every hundred women workers who live 
in family groups are the sole wage earn- 
ers contributing to household expenses. 
Over half the women workers who live 
in family groups contribute more than 
half their earnings to the group. War 
casualties have increased the number of 
women who must support themselves 
and others. And finally, one out of 
every five women workers lives alone 
and supports herself. 


House Paint Shortage 

Paint is another item on the shortage 
list of consumer goods. White lead and 
linseed oil, the two basic ingredients of 
good housepaint are still not available 
in sufficient quantities to enable manu- 
facturers to meet the unprecedented de- 
mand. The lead supply comes from 
four directions — this country’s mines, 
foreign mines, the government stock-pile 
and from scrap. Of these sources only 
the last seems to deliver the tonnage 
expected from it. Flaxseed from which 
linseed oil is made is largely imported 
from the Argentine, and with many 
foreign countries in need of the seed 
both for oil and food purposes our im- 
ports will be low. Some relief may 
come when the domestic crop is avail- 
able late this year. 


Wallpaper Magic 

Wallpaper manufacturers have recon 
verted from war production to bring 
forth their first new lines since 1941. 
(hese wallpapers are not only diver- 
sified, colorful and highly styled, but 
introduce exciting developments such as 
DDT impregnation, stainproofing and 
plastic coating. 

Ready-pasted ceiling papers and 
ready-pasted cedar closet papers now 
have five per cent active DDT insecti- 
cide “locked” in the paper. This is suf- 
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ficiently high content to kill moths, ants, 
silverfish, flies, mosquitoes and other 
insects that come in contact with the 
paper surface. ‘The paper is reported 
to be odorless and non-hazardous to 
humans and domestic animals. The 
adhesive back will adhere to practically 
any surface, making the wallpaper easy 
for amateur decorators to use. 

The new “stainproof” wall coverings 
have made the word indelible lose much 
of its meaning and most of its sting. 
Almost any known type of stain from 
mercurochrome to peanut butter can be 
removed by washing with soap and 
water. In laboratory tests this paper 
has withstood extremes of heat, cold, 
humidity and steam with no effect. It 
is said to be light-fast, colorfast, fire- 
resistant, vermin-resistant and grease- 
and mildew-proof. To top that, it has 
withstood 25,000 rubs on the same sur- 
face without showing signs of deteriora- 
tion. These stainproof papers are pretty 
as well as practical and come in designs 
that are processed in such a way as to 
give the effect of hand blocked papers. 

The plastic coated series of wallpapers 
achieves a protective covering which 
retains the clear color tones of the 
paper and by actual test are fifty times 
more washable than regular wallpapers. 


Ethyl Cleaner 

\ combination household and auto- 
mobile cleaner which claims to clean 
equally well in hot, cold, soft or hard 
water has arrived on the market. 

The cleaner is a synthetic product 
derived from petroleum and, according 
to the manufacturer, will clean painted 
walls, woodwork, enameled and_por- 
celain surfaces, windows, upholstery and 
the inside and outside of a car without 
hurting finishes or the user’s hands. 

Motor manufacturers do not expect 
the industry to catch up until the mid- 
dle of 1947, due to strikes, material 
scarcities, rising costs and frozen prices. 


Coming Attractions 


e G-I pocket stoves—will make a hit 
with fall picnickers who really like to 
cook, or will be useful on beach parties 
where there is no driftwood. These 
stoves hold enough fuel for three hours’ 
operation, are convenient to carry and 
weigh a mere three pounds when assem- 
bled. The case pulls apart to become 
two cups for cooking food and coffee. 
Six grid arms on the stove hold the cup, 
frying pan or other type utensil steady 
—as any ex-G-I can tell you. 

e@ Safety top ranges—will alleviate the 





A nationwide survey made by a well 
known woman’s magazine was instru- 
mental in making this safety top range 
available for mothers of young children 


worries of mothers of small children. 
The cooking units on a new electric 
range are in a row across the back of 
the range so that a child’s inquisitive 
hands cannot reach the glowing coils, 
or tip over the scalding contents of 
pans or skillets. If a kettle should boil 
over, it will just flow across the back 
of the range. This arrangement of units 
also leaves plenty of work space in front 
where it is most convenient. 

@ Pots and pans—in all their shining 
aluminum glory will soon appear on 
store shelves. One utensil company fea- 
tures recessed cover knobs so that they 
may be placed one on top of the other 
for space saving on the range or storage 
shelf. This stacking design is also useful 
when foods are to be kept hot for 
serving. 

@ Medicine cabinet—Three specialized 
compartments are featured in the new- 
est medicine cabinet—one for poisonous 
drugs, one for cosmetics and one for 
the boss’ shaving set. Since the first 
named can be opened only by pressing 
a button on top of the cabinet, it should 
keep poisons safe from foraging chil- 
dren. 

e Heating cord—with a new coiled fea 
ture that prevents kinking, is another 
wartime development now used for irons 
and other electrical appliances. The 
synthetic rubber coating allows for 
stretch six times the coiled-up length 
of the cord and for contraction to a 
compact position for easy storage. The 
cord is resistant to abrasion and tearing 
and withstands heat. 
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yo PUT ON a successful frying demonstration, all you need are the 
utensils above. And to assure maximum class interest, try the 


(5 good-looking, grand-tasting Doughnut Balls below! 
i Made with Crisco, and deep-fried in Crisco, doughnuts have all 
the qualities which have made them an American institution. 
tention Your students will pick up many valuable pointers on deep-fat frying 
ets plenty ot | when they make these tasty Doughnut Balls. They'll learn, too, 
g P how much Crisco contributes to this important technique and to 
th ass nments the eating qualities of the finished product. 
when g 4 Crisco stands up under the temperatures common to frying. This 
pure, bland, all-vegetable fat seals in the delicate flavor of 
UTS any food fried in it, without adding any flavor of its own. 
U At proper frying temperatures Crisco-fried foods are wonderfully 
crisp, golden-brown, digestible. No other fat can give a better 
account of itself in the frying kettle. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Home Economics Dept., lvorydale 17, Ohio 
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AHEA Convention 


(Continued from page 386) 


—and a good one. So all AHEA mem- 
bers were urged to bend every effort 
to sell home economics as a preparatory 
course for careers in many fields and as 
the best possible preparation for home- 
making. 

Mr. W. A. Wentworth of the Borden 
Company told a luncheon gathering of 
home economics editors that “business is 
realizing more than ever the value of 
the home economist in her research for 
better living and the effective spreading 
of her findings to the public.” 

On June 27th—end of the week-long 
Convention—Katherine Alderman took 
office as president of the AHEA for the 
next two years. Claribel Nye of Berke- 
ley, California, was newly-elected a vice- 
president and Marie Mount of College 
Park, Maryland, became treasurer of 
the Association. The 1947 Convention 
was scheduled for the week of June 
22nd in St. Louis, Mo. 


(Concluded on page 424) 


Know Your AHEA Officers 


Beatrice Geiger, Vice President, heads 
the Department of Home Economics at 
Indiana University and has also taught 
at Iowa State Teachers College, Oregon 
State College and Colorado A. and M. 
She received her Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, her M.S. from Co- 
lumbia University and did her under- 
graduate work at the University of 
Chicago 





Olga Brucher 
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AHEA President 


Katharine Ansley Alderman has a back- 
ground rich in the experiences of a 
home economist and homemaker. She 
holds a B.S. degree in home economics 
from Kansas‘ State and an M.A. in in- 
stitutional administration from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. She has taught at 
Oregon State, Purdue University and 
the University of Minnesota; has been 
food service director of the Student 
Union at the University of Illinois; 
home economics consultant for the 
Board of Public Welfare in St. Paul; 
and Director of Emergency School 
Lunches in Washington. Her husband, 
William C. Alderman, is chief of the 
Division of Horticulture at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Mrs. Alderman has 
previously served as executive secretary 
and treasurer for the AHEA 





Beatrice Gieger 


Olga Brucher, Recording Secretary, is 
Vice Dean of Home Economics, Rhode 
Island State College. She holds a B.S. 
degree from Oregon State College and 
an M.A. from Columbia University. Pre- 
ceding her affiliation with Rhode Island 
State, Miss Brucher was associate pro- 
fessor of foods and nutrition at Cor- 
nell University and had served as edu- 
cational adviser for Frigidaire Corp. 
Lucy Rathbone, Vice President, is chair- 
man of the Department of Home Eco- 
nomics at the University of Texas. She 
received her B.S. degree there and her 
M.S. from Columbia University. Be- 
fore going to the University of Texas 
she taught at Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College. Miss Rathbone has 
been recording secretary of the AHEA 
and national president of Omicron Nu 








Florence Fallgatter 


Florence Fallgatter, Vice President, has 
had broad experience in the field of 
home economics education. At present 
she heads the Department of Home 
Economics Education at Iowa State Col- 
lege. Prior to this she was chief of the 
Home Economics Education Service of 
the United States Office of Education 
for which she had served as regional 
agent for eight years. She has been 
head of the College of Home Economics 
at Montana State and state supervisor 
of home economics in Montana. Her 
B.S. degree was earned at the University 
of Minnesota and her M.A. from Co- 
lumbia University. Miss Fallgatter has 
served as national president of Phi Up- 
silon Omicron and vice president of the 
American Vocational Association 





Lucy Rathbone 
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NOTE: 

The new PRESTOCook- 
er (Model “60") is 
large enough to hold 
four pint-size stand- 
ard Mason jars for 
canning. 


MODEL 


“60” 





FOR HI-SPEED 
COOKING 





The Presto COOKER 
(shown here) for hi- 
speed cooking, is 
cast from special ex- 
tra durable, finest 
quality Simalloy. 











Sm 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


FOR SAFE CANNIN 









WOUTEC TINE O® 
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Now, in addition to all of its many advantages, 
nationally famous PREsTO COOKERS can be used for 
safe canning as well as hi-speed cooking. Thanks to 
the new vertical type, positive pressure indicator 
weight which clearly shows 5, 10 and 15 pounds 
pressure! . . . The new PrEsTo “60” is also equipped 
with easy-grip, non-slip, heat-resisting plastic handles 
which make it extremely easy to hold. Only PREsTo 
CooKkErs have the so-easy-to-use HOMEC SEAL. PRESTO 
COOKERS are NOT a war-born experiment. They are 
backed by 25 years of scientific research, thorough 
testing and ingenious manufacturing experience. 








« So A A 


NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKER COMPANY 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Pressure Cookers and Canners 


General Offices and Factory: Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Branch Factories: Menomonie, Wis., Los Angeles, Calif., Wallaceburg, Ontario, Canada 


COPYRIGH™ 1946, N. P. C. CO. 
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Preview pEunouncement . ¢ « OF THE NEW AMAZING 


COOKER 


AS WELL AS 
HI-SPEED COOKING: 






FREE TERAT 


Available for classroom discussions are 
the following pieces of literature which 
will be sent free to home economists. 
1.A brochure entitled “Your Best 
Kitchen Helper,” a colorful, illustrated 
booklet telling of the many advantages 
of PRESTO COOKERS. 

2. A brochure “The Modern Way To 
Better Home Canning,” with a series of 
photographs illustrating the step-by- 
step process followed in modern can- 
ning. This also outlines the advantages 
of and the reasons for pressure canning 
at home. 

3. Classroom Chart—a large easy-to- 
follow classroom chart with large clear 
photographs outlining the pressure 
cooking method for home canning. 


Write direct for the literature required 
for your classes. 












MODEL 
“60” 


PRESSED from 


Extra Heavy Fin 
Quality Aluminu 


(4-Quart Size.) 












get this 
FASCINATING 
NEW FASHION 

MATERIAL 


free! 





Four lively, fact-packed teaching folders 
that will be the joy of your classroom! 


Complete Fashion Information 


1. on fibers and fabrics 

2. on quality and fit 

3. on care and upkeep 

4. on fashion and design 
Fashion news and fashion history, be 
hind-the-scenes facts, tips on trends... 
a complete compilation of fashion in 
formation in four fascinating folders 
adapted for quiz or class use. Teachers 
everywhere have used them. You'll be 
delighted with them, too! 


SEND FOR THESE 
FREE BOOKLETS TODAY! 








Since 1863 — 
vark of fine tailoring, 


side and out! 


THE. PRINTZ-BIE0: RMAN CO. 


DEPT. P96, PRINTZESS SQUARE, 
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(Continued from page 422) 


At the right is Dorothy 
Ellen Jones, Supervisor of 
Home Economics in Cleve- 
land, beside a display of 
audio-visual aids used in 
the Cleveland schools 


Pictured below are New 
York HEIB’s Convention- 
bound on a special United 
Airlines plane. Second 
from the left is Blanche 
Stover, chairman. Third 
from the right is Ivan Mil- 
ler, a Convention speaker 


CHEA Convention 


(Continued from page 387) 


Newsletter, Ruth Binnie, Department 
of Education, Halifax. 

Members of the executive committee 
who met on July Ist, Dominion Day, 
were fortunate to escape the rough trip 
across the Bay of Fundy on Tuesday. 
Even seasoned sea-farers succumbed to 
a wave of sea-sickness. Recovery was 
prompt, however, so that most of us 
enjoyed the exhibitors’ luncheon at 
which Mary Mowat presided. 

In the presidential address at the 
opening of the five-day conferences, 
Miss Runciman suggested the need for 
more young people to take up the home 
economics profession, deploring the fact 
that so many positions in the home 
economics field cannot be filled with 
qualified persons. She feels that many 
young people are not fully informed 
of the work and interest involved in 
the home economics profession. Miss 
Runciman further stated that the great- 
est contribution home economics can 
make today is in family life education. 
Peace cannot come unless we have peo- 








ple living contented and happy home 
lives. At the present time only a small 
percentage of Canadian young people 
receive educational preparation for 
home and family life. 

Katherine MacKenzie, of the Nylon 
Division of Canadian Industries, Lim 
ited, gave an excellent survey of the 
textile field at the Wednesday evening 
session. She illustrated her talk with « 
good many fabric swatches and a mov 
ing picture on the rayon industry 
Other speakers of note were H. C. Ait 
ken of the Department of Agriculture 
Ottawa, bringing conventioneers up to 
date on food processing; Anna M. Spears 
discussing food problems of today and 
Mrs. K. L. Dawson with a message from 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 

The number of exhibits was limited 
both by space and geographical location 
of the conference. Booths were set up 
for J. H. Stafford Industries Limited 
Lake of the Woods Milling Company 
Limited; Courtaulds Limited; T. Eato1 
Company Maritimes Limited; Depart 
ment of Industry and Publicity, Prov 
ince of Nova Scotia; Maritime Furriers 
Limited; Swift Canadian Company Lim 

(Concluded on page 426) 
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Newslinthe wae of wholb-qpain, Corea 


Nabisco Shredded Wheat’s helpful new book gives dishes for use around the 
clock! Practical suggestions for hearty breakfasts—delicious recipes for 
luncheon and dinner entrées and desserts. This book will be especially useful 
in devising daily menus rich in the nutrient qualities of whole wheat. For, 
either as breakfast cereal or ingredient of ‘‘made’’ dishes, Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat supplies proteins, carbohydrates, iron, phosphorus and Vitamin B 
important in the family diet. 
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Casserole Luncheon—Flaky, deviled sea food Oven Supper Croquettes, also in the recipe 
made more tempting, more nourishing! See book. Nabisco Shredded Wheat extends 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat recipe book. meat, adds hearty nourishment. 
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A penny-postcard will bring your copy of “Delicious, Nourishing 
Dishes for breakfast, for luncheon, for dinner.”’ Write National |Biscuit 
Company, 444 West 15th St., New York II, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 424 


ited; General Seafoods Limited; Canad- 
ian Division of National Pressure Cook- 
er Company; Nutrition Division, De- 
partment of National Health and Wel- 
fare, Dominion of Canada; Consumer 
Section, Department of Agriculture, 
Dominion of Canada. 

Breakfasts during the five-day confer- 
ence were informal get-togethers, but 
luncheons and dinners were special oc- 
casions arranged by each of the Province 
Associations and accompanied by favors 


with the full flavor of the individual 
provinces. For example, there were sea- 
shell miniature bird placecards at the 
Nova Scotia welcoming dinner, high- 
land dances, an Historical Cameo pres- 
entation by home economics students 
and an enthralling tale of early Nova 
Scotia by W. R. Bird. Among other 
hospitable gestures was a motor trip to 
historic Fort Anne Museum and the 
Champlain Habitation followed by a 
delightful garden party at Gervin Bank, 
Miss Runciman’s home. And on Satur- 
day there was a fascinating tour of 
points of interest in Western Nova 








IT’S LOVELY 
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TEACHING Facts ON LINEN 


How flax is grown. How flax is con- 
verted into linen fabrics. The 
natural characteristics of linen 
which make it especially desirable 
to the homemaker .. . to the deco- 
rator ... to the apparel designer. 
The selection, uses and care of 
linen and its contribution to the 
graciousness of daily living. 


FreEE TEACHING AIDpDs 


To simplify your research .. . to 
help you plan your work . . . to 
enrich your teaching of this im- 


IRISH LINEN IS BACK AGAIN! 


Now ... for the first time . . . high school and college 

teachers of textiles and clothing ... of homemaking and 

decorating ... are offered FREE a complete presentation of 
much needed 


portant natural textile fiber: 

Six 17” x 22” wall charts, illustrat- 
ing the production of linen, its 
characteristics, uses and care. 
6-page student notebook leaflet for 
each student, covering the chart 
material and adding authoritative 
information on choosing linens for 
apparel and for household use. 
“True or False” quiz sheets to test 
the students’ knowledge and dra- 
matize the points of linen. 

A 40-page illustrated booklet, 
“Trish Linen, The Fabric of Ele- 
gance.” 





projectors. 





A NON-COMMERCIAL MOTION PICTURE ON LINEN 


is also available, rental-free. It takes your class to Ireland, where they 
see flax grown, processed and woven into linen. Then, in technicolor, it 
takes them into a home of today where they see how linens are used both 
for household purposes and for becoming apparel. This picture, running 
20 minutes, is on 16-millimeter film, suitable for use on standard school 








5327 FIFTH AVENUE 





Mail the coupon in the Listing Supplement for FREE teaching 
aids and for information on how to secure 
the motion picture. 


THE IRISH LINEN GUILD 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Scotia, as guests of the National Sea 
Products. 

The food at the convention was ex- 
cellent. A typical menu of Nova Scotia 
foods served at the NSHEA dinner in- 
cluded: Nova Scotia Apple Juice, Cel- 
ery, Pickles, Fresh Haddock Chowder 
with Crackers, Roast Dressed Chicken 
with Brown Gravy and Cranberry Sauce, 
Rissole of Potato, Garden Peas and 
Duchess Salad with French Dressing— 
topped off with Vanilla Ice Cream with 
Fresh Fruit Sauce, Cake and Coffee. 
Bread was voluntarily omitted from sev- 
eral of the meals as a contribution to 
the wheat conservation program. 

Throughout the entire convention 
frequent references were made to the 
Canadian program of food conservation 
designed to maximize exports of life- 
saving food to the starving millions in 
Europe and Asia. 

A convention such as this could not 
help but send home economists back to 
work with pride in their organization, 
enthusiasm for their profession and a 
warm feeling for their hostesses in the 
Maritimes. 





Overheard 
at the CHEA Convention 


“People are so busy striving against 
each other that they can’t find time to 
strive together for peace.” 

—Muriel Brown 


Consultant in Family Life Edueation 
United States Office of Education 





Party Troubles? 


Are you puzzled over what to serve 
when you are conserving flour and fat? 
Then here are some hors d’oeuvres hints 
for you as worked out by students and 
instructors at the College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University. 

Stuff two-inch celery sticks with 
cheese, peanut butter or deviled egg. 
Quarter hard cooked eggs and put the 
seasoned yolks through a pastry tube 
to make rosettes. Roll soft cheese balls 
in parsley, chopped nuts or ground 
chipped beef. Arrange cauliflowerettes, 
carrot curls, radishes and strips of green 
pepper on a bed of water cress to tempt 
both eye and palate. 

In place of party pastries pass a fruit 
platter with bright array of orange se« 
tions, strawberries with hulls, wedges of 
fresh pineapple and_ stuffed prunes. 
Other fruit delights might include app!: 
slices sprinkled with cinnamon; pears 
cored and sliced into strips; inch-thich 
rounds of bananas dipped in lemon 
juice and rolled in grated cocoanut 
The bits of fruit can be speared with 
colored toothpicks. 
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Why one fabric 


dries more quickly 


than another 


It’s A JoY and labor-saver to be able to wash 
out undies, for example, hang them up and 
have them dry in what seems like almost no 
time—to be exact, from 1] hour to overnight, 
depending on the temperature and degree of 
humidity in the air. 

Well, that’s a satisfaction you enjoy with 
washable fabrics made of Celanese* cellu- 
lose acetate yarn. And there’s a scientific 
reason. Because these Celanese yarns are a 
man-made fibre of precision quality, they 
have many inherent points which distinguish 
them from both Nature’s fibres and from 
viscose process rayon. 

For example, one property of Celanese 
yarn is known technically as “low moisture 
absorption.” When you dip a garment in 
water and lift it out, Celanese fibres carry out 
far less water than do other fibres. Having 
“soaked up” less water, your garments of 
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Celanese yarn dry in less time. And the 
smooth surface of Celanese yarn, free from 
fuzzy roughness, picks up less surplus water 
by capillary attraction than do natural fibres. 
This quick drying quality is merely one of 
the differences that set apart fabrics of Cela- 
nese yarn from silk, wool, cotton and viscose 
process rayon. 

Among other properties, Celanese yarns 
have a high degree of dimensional stability 
—resistance to shrinking—and also have ex- 
treme resistance to mildew. 

To be sure of obtaining the superiorities 
of modern Celanese synthetic yarn, look for 
the Celanese label when you shop for clothes 
or fabrics. There’s a difference well worth 
seeking—that’s why quality manufacturers 
are proud to label their garments “Celanese.” 
Celanese Corporation of America, 180 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OF 
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So You’re Going to 
Teach 


(Continued from page 388) 


easy to do hair-do’s may provide the 
right incentive. Just before the football 
banquet some suggestions for table man- 
ners will be timely. You might start a 
worthwhile discussion by telling about 
some unusually nice banquet you have 
attended or some embarrassing moment 
you have had. A piece of jewelry, a 
lovely wooden belt buckle, or an attrac- 
tive belt on display or worn by you 
may serve to introduce a new unit in 


related arts. 

Although you will not want to pre- 
face every remark with, “When I lived 
in...” or “When I was in college .. .,” 
some personal experiences make you 
seem much more human. And do prac- 
tice what you preach! Wearing attrac- 
tive well-fitting garments that you have 
made yourself will be an inspiration to 
your clothing classes. If you are of nor- 
mal weight you will be a better example 
for your foods and nutrition classes. 

Everyone does not need to know 
everything about you. You will be 
greatly fooled, however, if you think 
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AUTOMOTIVE UPHOLSTERIES - 
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TRANSPORTATION 


FABRICS » COATED FABRICS + FURNITURE UPHOL- 


STERIES * WOOLENS FOR WOMEN'S WEAR + DRAPERY 


FABRICS + 


PALM BEACH, SUNFROST AND SPRING 


WEAVE SUITS FOR MEN » WOMEN'S PALM BEACH + 


NECKWEAR FABRIC * BEACH CLOTH ROBES & SHIRTS 


* BEDSPREADS + SLIP COVER FABRICS + CASEMENT 


CURTAIN FABRICS + 


COVERINGS 


SEAMLOC CARPETS - 
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THE FINEST NAME IN FABRICS 


525 MADISON AVENUE 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
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that you can go away for a week-end or 
vacation, lead a life entirely different 
from the life you lead in your school 
community, and not have the informa- 
tion filter back. Two women teachers 
from a small town went to a large city 
to attend a World’s Fair. After register- 
ing at a small hotel they went into the 
dining room. Much to their surprise 
the waiter seated them at a table next 
to the bank cashier and his wife from 
“back home.” 

You may have no intentions of doing 
“wrong.” You may just want to be 
“free.” But remember that Cousin Sue 
may live in the apartment next to you 
during six weeks of summer school. 
She will delight in telling people how 
Miss Home Economics Teacher spent 
her summer vacation. 

People are less interested in you if 
you tell where you have been rather 
than if you act mysterious. It is a good 
idea, therefore, if you wish to avoid 
gossip, to give your local society editor 
information about your vacation or 
week-end trip. 

In many smaller towns the people are 
glad to have the home economics teach- 
er in the town and welcome her con- 
tribution to the community. You may 
not think that that is true. Perhaps you 
have had difficulty finding room and 
board. People hesitate to ask you to 
dinner. In both instances it may be 
that they fear that they will not do 
things properly. What they do not real- 
ize is that home economics teachers, 
more than other people, can understand 
home situations and food problems. 
Show that you do. 

Go slowly! Let your personality, in- 
tegrity and your good ideas win you a 
place in the community. 





Market Basket Quiz 


The homemaker’s interest in labels 
was shown by the enthusiastic response 
to a Market Basket Quiz conducted 
recently by the Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc. According to the sur- 
vey, women want informative labels as 
well as labels that look attractive on 
the kitchen shelf. They want legible 
type; concise, accurate descriptive mate- 
rial; recipes; clear modern design and 
good color illustrations. Words _ like 
“exclusive process,” “certified” or “se 
lected quality” met with great scorn. 
Speaking from practical experience in 
the kitchen, women asked for such aids 
as these on labels: identification of 
product on sides of box where it will 
be visible in the cupboard; contents 
expressed in cupfuls on all products 
used in recipes measured by the cup; 
large type identification of each _pat- 
ticular product in a line of related prod- 
ucts packaged with similar label design. 
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"Do I get 100 
on beet greens?” 


In one Midwestern consolidated 
school, children in all the grades 
from kindergarten through high 
school are not only learning what 
foods they should eat, but learn- 
ing to like every one of them. 


For 10 cents, every noon, this 
school serves a simple, wholesome, 
balanced hot lunch. Bread, butter, 
milk, fruit are staple items. But 
unfamiliar foods are also served: 
beet greens, brussels sprouts, less 
popular dishes of all kinds. These 


foods are all studied in classrooms 
...but the “payoff” comes at 
noon, when Johnnie and Mary 
show their teachers their finished 
trays. 

Careful records are kept, and if 
some item of food is not eaten, a 
special campaign in the classrooms 
extols its value as a health builder. 
Next time, they “eat it all up” 

. and thus constructive habits 
of sensible eating are firmly rooted. 

For more than a year, a selected 
group of schools has been testing 
special nutrition projects of this 
kind; trying new techniques and 


materials; measuring progress from 
student meal diaries. A typical re- 
sult is this: In the 4th grade at one 
school, a 1945 study showed 59% 
of diets ‘‘poor’’. In 1946, after one 
year of special emphasis in nutri- 
tion, this figure has been reduced to 
9.6%. 

For information about this pro- 
gram—facts, ideas, plans and 
materials adaptable to any cur- 
riculum—-please write: 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1946€--GENERAL MILLS, INC, 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 




















GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES .. . some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
erving a doy. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 


GRAPEFRUIT .. or raw 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
a day for all others 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS... or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 

natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings a day 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 


use for 


permit 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oll or Vitamin D concentrate 
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Immigrants by 
Marriage 
(Continued from page 389) 


other countries can be of great help to 
the baffled young immigrants by mar- 
riage in her own community. By acting 
on boards and advisory committees of 
various interested agencies; by volunteer- 
ing informal talks and demonstrations at 
overseas wives’ clubs. by influencing her 
pupils to share responsibility in wel- 
coming foreign brides and acquainting 
them with American ways, the home 


economics teacher can perform a real 
and patriotic service. For one success- 
ful international marriage may mean 
more in international friendship than 
a score of diplomats meeting at the 
Security Council table. 

An executive of the English-Speaking 
Union,* discussing the assistance the 
home economics teacher can give Brit- 
ish brides, made the following sugges- 
tions: 

“She can teach the difference between 
British and American cooking vocabu- 
lary and methods of cooking; the names 


Meat Loaf wutth Mushrooms 


FREE. 


TABLE OR _LUNCHBOX 


To Teachers 
Mushroom Recipe Booklet 


Layered Meat and Mushroom Loaf is just one of 
the many delectable mushroom dishes illustrated in the 
new booklet “Cultivated Mushrooms and How To Serve 
Them”. “Some like it hot, some like it cold’’, but hot or 
cold the mushroom loaf pictured here is both satisfying 
and nutritious. Serve hot for luncheon or dinner, it is 
also a “stick to the ribs” filling when sliced, cold, for the 


lunch box sandwich. 


For the recipe, and other recipes for delicious canned 
mushroom dishes, send for your free copy of the new 
booklet. Full of simple and practical suggestions for giv- 
ing a lift to the menu with mushrooms the booklet also 
contains scientific facts on the nutritive value of mush- 
rooms and a brief history and story of modern methods 


of mushroom growing and canning. 
Canned Mushrooms are essentially of equal 
nutritive value to the fresh! 
This seal on the can guarantees finest 
quality and purity. 


PURE 


NBLEACHED 


MUSHROOMS 


LTIVATED MUSHROOM 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
ome. 


CULTIVATED MUSHROOM INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, INC. 


521 Fifth Avenue 


New York 17, N. Y. 





and uses of American cooking utensils 
and kitchen gadgets; how to use elec. 
trical appliances. She can demonstrate 
our methods of home canning and pre. 
serving; show how various meats may 
be cooked to preserve maximum vita- 
min content with minimum shrinkage; 
explain what to look for in buying 
foods, clothing and home equipment, 
She can teach differences in weights, 
grades and brands, in vitamin content 
between canned and frozen foods (which 
are new to most overseas wives), and 
the comparative vitamin values of fresh, 
canned and frozen foods.” 


There are numberless other ways in . 
which the home economics teacher can 
be a valuable friend to these new home. 
makers. She can tell them where to get 
free government bulletins on home. 
making subjects, ranging all the way 
from planting gardens and making slip 
covers to information on prenatal care 
and child feeding. 


Through her wisdom they can learn 
that America is a vast country, with as 
many dialects and customs as there are 
regions; that we eat differently, speak 
differently and think differently accord- 
ing to whether we come from Boston, 
Texas or the Middle West; but that 
beneath superficial differences we are 
one family of Americans, whether we 
came from Europe over three centuries 
ago or arrived as “immigrants by mar- 
rigae” after a great world war. 


* The English-Speaking Union, with headquarters at 
19 East 54th Street, New York City, has centers 
throughout the United States fer overseas wives of 
American service men. When the young women reach 
their destinations in various parts of th country, the 
English-Speaking Union like the International Istitutes, 
Young Women’s Christian Associations and other social 
work agencies offers help by providing hospitality cen- 
ters and assistance in finding work and living accom- 
modations. 





— Worth Repeating — 


“The most significant question in 
education today is what we are going 
to do to make the home, the most im- 
portant of all institutions in our per- 
sonal, national and international life, 
stronger, more secure and more influ- ~ 
ential in the perpetuation of our demo- 
cratic way of life. Our boys and girls 
fought and died not for our education- 
al, religious, civic and business institu- 
tions as such but in the last analysis for 
their homes and families. It was the 
family they were loath to leave and 
longed to return to. 

“Homemaking will be the profession 
it should be only when all young men 
and women enter marriage with ade- 
quate preparation to make this field 
answer the definition of a profession.” 


Helen Judy Bond 


Professor of Home Economies 
Teachers College, Columbia 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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Packaging Trends 


(Continued from page 390) 
let requirements and many other items 
cannot be produced in anywhere near 
the volume required to meet some of 
the predicted expansions of frozen 
foods. 

It should be of interest to know who 
will have a major voice in selecting the 
packages for frozen foods, and what 
will determine the choice of package. 
At the annual meeting of the Institute 
of Food Technologists, composed of 


scientists in the food industry, the fol- 
lowing characteristics of the ideal pack- 
age for frozen foods were listed in this 
order of importance: (1) a package 
which provides protection in every con- 
notation of the word; (2) a container 
that can meet the peculiar demands of 
frozen food packing, filling, assembly, 
loading and storage under conditions of 
controlled temperature; (3) favorable 
cost of materials, of application and of 
storage; (4) a fine sales presentation. 
During the discussions of frozen food 
packaging at the Institute’s meetings, 

















gece 108 Dining Rooms — 


‘ 
Filled with New ail 


Here are new quantity recipes 


using those fast-returning canned foods in new and 
delicious ways. More than a hundred recipes with variations. 


Each has been developed and tested . . 


. and actually 


served in cafeterias, dining rooms and dormitories to assure their 
palatability and practicability. Included is a 
helpful menu planning section and a can size 
conversion table. 


Copies of this book available without cost to quantity 
food service managers... MAIL COUPON 








Home Economics Division 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
Washington 6, D. C. 











consideration was given to some of the 
possible future types of packages. Tin 
and glass containers were pointed out 
to have very valuable characteristics. 
Cylindrical containers with top and bot- 
tom of metal and walls of paper or 
plasticized paper held forth promise 
Metal containers of heavy foil came 
into the limelight. Packages and _pack- 
aging materials which could not be 
considered seriously some years ago are 
expected to find favor tomorrow because 
of the anticipated shifts in retail dis- 
tribution methods. The limited, cramp- 
ed space of the grocer’s frozen food 
cabinets of the past placed restrictions 
and limitations on the frozen food pack- 
age. New types of open top, reach-in, 
refrigerated, frozen food dispensers for 
use in self-service stores will encourage 
the shift to new and different packages 
and packaging materials for frozen 
foods. 

As the supply of frozen foods in- 
creases, it is more likely to affect the 
market for fresh foods than for any 
others. Those whose livelihood comes 
from the distribution of fresh foods will 
not be forced out of business without 
a determined fight. It is rather certain 
they will fight processed packaged foods 
with packaged fresh foods—which to a 
considerable extent will also be proc- 
essed. Fresh vegetables, berries and 
fruits with the waste removed in the 
producing area, cleaned, washed and 
packaged for preservation and appear- 
ance, and probably shipped refrigerated 
will help to maintain the place of fresh 
foods in what promises to be a very 
competitive market. Apparently there 
are three major characteristics required 
of this type of package; first, of course, 
is protection of the product; second, 
adaptability to production line opera- 
tion. Visibility and merchandising values 
rank high in importance, too. 

Before the war, because of expense, 
the use of plastics was confined largely 
to that type of product which had a 
high selling price and a long margin 
between cost and sales price. This per- 
mitted the use of relatively expensive 
packaging material without raising the 
end price a large percentage. 

Since the war, however, there has been 
a number of changes in the plastic situ- 
ation. War-born technological develop- 
ments have lowered the cost of plastics 
to within the reach of food manufactur- 
ers, particularly to the use of plastic- 
coated or plastic-impregnated or lami- 
nated fibre material either in the form 
of a rigid container or as pliable fibre 
board itself. Such containers will re- 
semble the can or nesting cup. Clear 
plastic is not likely to be used to any 
great extent on food products until the 
cost is still further lowered. And this is 
not improbable. There is extensive re- 

(Concluded on page 434) 
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Order these FREE lunchroom recipes—Now! 


These new lunchroom recipes (15 of them!) have __ ning school lunch menus. 


all been tested by home economists. 


They have all been sold—and enjoyed—in a 
college cafeteria! mail! 


Use the coupon below and we'll get your set of 
recipe cards and information off to you by return 


They are for entrees, vegetable dishes, salads, 
and desserts to be made with canned foods. Each aides asia, 2 oe me 1 
one is on a 4”’ x 6” file card and the ingredients of 








| 
each recipe are given in both weight and measure. : A M F R iC A N C A N C 0 M PA N Yy | 
Total yield, number of portions, and size of indi- atie-enbeeies enum | 
idual porti Iso sh ‘ 

vidua es wssebiie ’ : | 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. | 
On the back of each recipe card is its contribution | 
toFederal School Lunch Patterns, Type A and Type B. | Please send me, free, a set of lunchroom recipes. | 
In addition to the recipe cards, you will receive | Your Name... .essesesesesesesesessevevevereeve 
five 4” x 6” “Information Cards” giving an ex- | | 
planation of the Federal School Lunch Program | Pe III DS 5 d.0 45.6: cieicca ee eibebe ade ceeendaneneeee | 
- .. a buying guide for canned foods . . . canned- | Nh cc's seansdeGhseuseradanusereeneee 
food facts . . . and helpful information for plan- | | 
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Packaging Trends 
(Continued from page 432) 


search in this field. 

The subject of packaging could not 
be covered without considering other 
influences which affect trends. One of 
these is strikes. The general wave of 
strikes has curtailed food processing in 
many plants which have had no labor 
discord of their own. A year ago there 
was an urgent need for an estimated 
$600,000,000 worth of replacement 
equipment in food plants. A large por- 


WE SMASH 15 
SAVE yOu 


ID you know that samples from every batch 
of Double-Tough Tumblers go through 38 
exacting tests at Corning? One of the most im- 
portant from your standpoint is the test pictured 


tion of this need should have been sup- 
plied by this time. However, the pres- 
ent need is about where it was a year 
ago. There is still a need for $600,000,- 
000 worth of equipment—not new 
equipment for expansion but equip- 
ment to replace that which was worn 
out during the war years when the food 
manufacturer could not obtain replace- 
ments because of priorities. Food manu- 
facturers cannot operate efficiently or at 
full capacity until this demand is satis- 
fied. New equipment for new processes 
and expansions is also urgently needed. 









here—the impact (mechanical strength) test. ——— ae ca" 
The steel hammer strikes the Double-Tough i ate 


Tumblers in four places at least twice as hard as ee 
is necessary to break an ordinary tumbler. This i 
proves that these tumblers can cut your breakage | 


costs at least 50%. (Many users claim more.) 


And with the new low prices on 
Double-Tough Tumblers, you now 
have an initial saving, 
too. These smart look- 
ing, gracefully-designed 
tumblers are available 
in all popular sizes and 
shapes, so order a sup- 
ply from your Double- 
Tough Tumbler Dis- 
tributor—today. 


Consumer Products Division 
Corning Glass Works 
Corning, N. Y. 





has two lives 


Tumbler. 


MeCaANS 
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A Research in Glass 
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TUNING Corning donk 4 Tumblers 























THE FAMOUS LITTLE GLASS BLOWER means the tumbler that 
at new low prices. Look for this trade-mark 
of ‘top-quality’? on the bottom of every Double-Tough 


—————EEEEwE 


This lack of both new and replacement 
equipment is largely the result of strikes. 
Strikes have also retarded the flow of 
package materials. Strikes have gained 


' wage increases for labor which must be 


passed along. They have increased costs 
far beyond the increase of wages. The 
price must be paid for delays and in- 
efficient and curtailed production. One 
penalty is scarcity; another rising prices, 
All of us must pay the price of strikes. 

The war denied the use of certain 
packaging materials to many processors, 
many fabricators and many package 
users. It forced them to use substitute 
packages which they had not previously 
used. Some of these were found satis- 
factory and will no doubt remain in 
use. The war also has required inten- 
sive research on packages and packaging 
materials. Through research efforts in 
other directions, matertals have been 
developed which probably would not 
have been developed otherwise. These 
may greatly affect packaging. However, 
much of the packaging advances and 
discoveries due to the war effort would 
have been developed eventually. The 
war effort has merely speeded the per- 
fecting of many new packaging mate- 
rials, methods and packages. 

For a considerable period before the 
war, there was a trend in packaging to 
obtain the maximum _ merchandising 
values in the package, sometimes even 
at the expense of the protective quali- 
ties of the package and the quality of 
the product. As the country recovered 
from the depression, the trend shifted 
with greater emphasis toward quality of 
product and protection of this initial 
quality. Particularly was and is this 
true of the food industry. The increas- 
ing responsibility which must be as- 
sumed by the engineers and scientific 
groups in control of food processing is 
having a determining effect on food 
packaging. They have no choice but to 
select the packages which will best pro- 
tect the quality their scientific control 
has produced. Fortunately, control 
starts with raw materials—ends with dis- 
tribution to the user. Merchandising 
values of the package are quite im- 
portant to the technical control group 
in the food industry—after product pro- 
tection requirements are met. 





Logical Solution 


The grammar teacher wrote on the 
blackboard, “I didn’t have no fun at 
the seashore.” 


Then she turned to the class and 
asked, ‘“How should I correct this?” 


A bright youngster quipped, “Get a 
boy friend.”—The Teachers’ Digest 
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Fature Homemakers 


{Continued from page 392) 
young people today and amaze you with 
their suggested solutions. It is easy to 
see that through these young people one 
of our major goals in homemaking edu- 
cation—better home and family life for 
all—will certainly be fulfilled. 

Last year the Future Homemakers of 
America incorporated and granted char- 
ters to the affiliated states which, in 
turn, issued certificates to 4800 chapters. 
National dues are ten cents a year and 
state and local fees are decided upon 
by the individual units. 

Although it will not be possible for 
the Future Homemakers of America 
organization to advance in any one fu- 
ture year as it has in this past, at least 
in regard to the organizational develop- 
ment, there is no doubt that it will go 
steadily forward. The 200,000 members 
from forty-five states, Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico gained in 1945 and 1946 are just 
a drop as compared to the ocean-sized 
potentiality. If there are any who doubt 
the validity of the program or who may 
feel that it is an organization inflicted 
upon the students by the advisors, they 
have only to witness the belief, high 
aspiration and courage set forth in a 
creed of the girls’ own choosing—the 


creed of the Future Homemakers 
America: 
We are the Future Homemakers of 


America 
We face the future with warm courage, 
And high hope. 
For we have the clear consciousness of 
seeking 
Old and precious values. 


For we are the builders of homes, 

Homes for America’s future. 

Homes where living will be the expres- 
sion of everything 

That is good and fair. 

Homes where truth and love and se- 
curity and faith 

Will be realities, not dreams. 

are the Future Homemakers of 


America 


We 


We face the future with warm courage, 
And high hope. 





Substitute for Sour Milk 


When a recipe calls for sour milk and 
there is none on hand, USDA home 
economists suggest making a substitute 
by adding acid in the form of lemon 
juice or vinegar to “sweet” milk. The 
usual rule is: one tablespoon of lemon 
juice or vinegar to one cup of milk. 
Stir and let stand about half an hour. 
Then use as sour milk in biscuits, corn- 
bread, cake or other baked products, 
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New Nail Make-up Vogue 


Helps in Groo 


Successful Young Career Women Are Adopting This New Dura-Gloss Fingertip Fashion 





Radio Actress 


BETTY WINKLER 


Bi AC KBERRY 
her costume, 


Corporation Lawyer 


MARY E. BRIER 


accents a smart business ¢ 
with Dura-Gloss Fart 
applied to show both moc 


*QUICK TRICK 


Simply whisk off old polish 
Dura-Gloss Polish Re- 
mover and over one coat of 
Dura-Coat, apply one or two 
coats of Dura-Gloss polish. 
Quick dry with Polish Dryer. 


with 


Copyright 1946, 


star of “Rosemary” and 
Jordan, M.D.”" covers her nails 
completely with Dura-Gloss 

to harmonize with 


Lorr Laboratories, Paterson, N. J 
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Advertising Illustrator 


APRIL ZIPES 

makes up her nails for 

an artistic applics 
Dura-Gloss Pink Lapy, 





effect 


exposing moons 


covering tps 


Educators, stressing the importance of good 
grooming in achieving success, are enthusi- 
astically demonstrating the new Dura-Gloss 
fingertip fashion to their students. For this 
new vogue emphasizes good taste—-shows 
how to style the nails to suit each occasion 
—to harmonize with every costume 

Also, to make frequent polish changes 
simple and easy, Dura-Gloss introduces the 
Quick Trick* technique. No need for a com- 
plete manicure each time. Desired effects 
can be achieved by varying polish shades 
and “moon and tip” styles. 

This Dura-Gloss 
make-up will help point out to your students 


method of fingertip 
the importance of details in good grooming. 
Let it help you in your 


teaching! 
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PTA Resolutions for 1946-47 


HEN the National Congress of Par- 

ents and Teachers met in Denver 
last May the findings committee pre- 
sented a list of seven recommendations 
for consideration. These recommenda- 
tions,* which were adopted unanimous- 
ly by the Congress included: 

“Health: Good health and dependa- 
ble medical care must be guaranteed to 
our children and to all children. Serv- 
ices listed as vitally necessary were ma- 
ternal and child health services; dental 





Director of Kellogg’s 
Home Economics Department 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


OESN’T it do your heart good to see 

youngsters troop back to school glow- 
ing with vigor and vitality? And, by the 
way, how about you? I suspect you zip 
through your morning’s work more easily 
after the summer vacation! 


Why not start right now, planning how 
you and your students can keep this vaca- 
tion glow—right through the school year! 


One way to help is to start a campaign 
for better breakfasts. I think there is no 
health habit which is more likely to be 
neglected during the school term than 
breakfast-eating. As days grow shorter, it’s 
harder to get up mornings. All too often 


BREAKFAST 
1 each group? 
trus fruits oF 


PATTERN FOR 
cone serving Jro” ; 
¢ juices ae i 
ften, oa? with t0P milk — 
tored. 
etc. (or an extra 


Fruit of frul 
tomatoes oO 
ere’ 
*Ready-to-eat ¢ 
whole grain or res 
ffins, 
+, rolls, mu 
a pow! of cereal). alia 
coffee for grownups. Milk 


ing-ups. 

PLUS—eees, bac 

«Note: All the Kellogg * 

made from the w — 

anh restored to whole-9re = 
waiuet of thiamine, niacin, 


on, sausage, etc. 

reals either 
le grain OT 
tritive 
d iron. 





health services; social hygiene educa- 
tion, beginning in the home and con- 
tinuing in the school as a part of the 
total school health program and not as 
a separate section of the curriculum; 
mental health services, including child 
guidance clinics in schools and commu- 
nities; services for handicapped chil- 
dren, for those chronically ill with heart 
conditions, asthma and so on, as well 
as the orthopedically crippled, spastic, 
blind and deaf; nutrition education; 


BACK TO SCHOOL—WITH A 
GLOW THAT LASTS! 


it’s a choice between eating breakfast and 
getting to school on time. 


Here’s a way students can be made to 
realize how important it is to eat a good 
morning meal: 


CLASS BREAKFAST PROJECT 


Copy the Kellogg Breakfast Pattern 
(shown below) on your blackboard and 
invite students to suggest menus that in- 
clude foods from each group. For example, 
sliced peaches over Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
with milk and sugar, toast, a glass of milk, 
and a soft-cooked egg. Let the class grade 
each menu according to food groups in- 
cluded. 

Mary I. Barber, pirector 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


Heliiggs 


health legislation, including expansion 
of local, state and federal programs. 
“The Family: Parents should accept 
the obligation of establishing family life 
based upon spiritual values and of cul- 
tivating in children the basic principles 
of democracy. Courses in home and 
family living should be included in cur- 
riculums at all educational levels, be- 
ginning with the elementary; nursery 
school and_ kindergarten programs 
should be expanded and extended. The 
home should help children and young 
people understand the problems and 
cultures of other peoples. PTA mem. 
bers should exercise the rights of citi: 
zenship through discussions and voting, 
and PTA’s should continue sponsoring 
pre-school, homemaking, parent educa- 


tion, adult education and _ recreation 
programs. 
“Education: There should be ade 


quate salaries for public school teachers; 
maintenance of high professional stand- 
ards; scholarships for promising teacher 
candidates; further consolidations of 
small school districts; adequate school 
financing; granting of federal aid on 
the basis of need, with safeguards for 
local control; increased parental partici- 
pation in curriculum evaluation and re- 
vision; expansion of counseling or guid- 
ance service; increased alertness to the 
importance of radio, movies and the 
press in the education of children and 
adults. 

“Spiritual Education: Practical appli- 
cation of the spirit of religion should 
be made in the home and should be 
extended outside the home. A rededica- 
tion to and affiliation with the church 
is needed. 

“Community: Strengthening of child 
welfare legislation and child labor laws 
should be a goal; also careful super- 
vision of commercial places of amuse- 
ment; provision of opportunities for 
clean, satisfying recreation; separation 
of juveniles from adults in courts and 
penal institutions; cooperation with 
President Truman’s safety conference 
program. 


“Intercultural Understanding: ‘We 
must guard our children against the 
contagion of intolerance as vigilantly as 
we would guard them against any other 
scourge. . . . Believing that intolerance 
grows out of economic insecurity, we 
would urge provisions for social secur- 
ity for all.’ Support of the United 
Nations and UNESCO, faith in the 
peaceful settlement of disputes, patience 
in compromising international differ 
ences, willingness to share our food and 
clothing with other countries are neces- 
sary for intercultural understanding. 

“One World: Children in all lands 
must have the same rights and_ safe 
guards as we seek for our own. If we 
wish our civilization to survive and if 
we wish to set the pattern of that civili 
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zation, we must not depend entirely on 
forms of organization or on material 
things. We must consecrate ourselves in 
devotion and sacrifice and act upon the 
blazing concept of the brotherhood of 
man and the fatherhood of God.” 

Following the convention, a program 
for promoting these recommendations 
was planned and adopted by members 
of the board of managers. 


*As summarized on page 76 of The Nation's Schools 


for July. 





Spotlight on Kitchen 
Ware 
(Continued from page 391) 


and in food preservation. Refrigerator 
dishes made of porcelain enameled ware 
can be used for cooking food, storing 
left overs, and then for reheating them. 
These pans are so designed that one can 
be stacked on top of another in the 
refrigerator, thus saving space. Through 
other demonstrations, the students dis- 
cover that the porcelain-on-steel kitchen 
ware should be cooled slightly before 
placing in the refrigerator and left 
standing at room temperature for about 
a half hour before reheating since the 
coating is glass over steel. 

Kitchen equipment buying guides of- 
fered by the instructor at Indiana State 
include basic information on: 

. Shape (flat bottom, etc.). 

Balance (relation of handle to pan, 

etc.). 

. Durability of construction (a secure 
handle, etc.). 

4. Efficiency of material in 
heat. 

. Multiple use of equipment for maxi- 
mum use of kitchen storage space. 

). Resistance to stain, rust breakage, etc. 

. Time and effort needed in care of 
utensil. 

. Simplicity and beauty of design. 

From her research the student work- 
ing with porcelain enameled ware found 
that the saucepans were designed with 
flat bottoms, the handles made to fit the 
shapes, and that they heated quickly 
and the food cooked evenly. She learned, 
too, that well-constructed baking uten- 
sils have smooth edges and no seams 
for ease in cleaning. Classroom demon- 
strations showed that porcelain enam- 
eled oven utensils have a smooth, mir- 
ror-like finish, and can withstand high 
oven temperatures without warping so 
that the food is evenly browned. 

At the end of this unit the students 
have the practical basic information 
necessary for helping others to select, 
use and care for kitchen utensils as well 
as for outfitting their own kitchens to 
perfection. 
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ALL PURPOSE RIT TINTS AND DYES 
are guaranteed for ALL FABRICS in- 
cluding Celanese, acetate rayon, nylon, 
spun rayon and mixtures. 


INSTANT RIT (in the orange box) is the 
good old reliable Tint and Dye to use 
if you're sure the cloth is cotton, linen, 
silk or wool. 


port --n-- 





the new All Purpose 







RIT book that simplifies 
the whole problem 4 


of home decoration —_. 


i 





—color—design. 





Tells you where to find 
decorator materials—in old 
sheets, discarded draperies, 
party dresses—how to give 
them new color and where and 
how to use them to make the 
home more colorful, more 
livable at a shoestring price. 


Included are: 

e Complete plans for two 
teen-age bedrooms— 

e Recipes for mixing stundard 
dyes to obtain decorator” 
colors— 

e Window treatments—ideas for 
dressing tables—colorful 
home accessories. 


Send for your Face copy aT once! 


This offer is open only to teachers 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION Ag | 
1401 West Jackson Blvd. | 
Chicago 7, Illinois | 
Please send me a FREE copy of ! 
DECORATING WITH COLOR 
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Frozen Food Facts 


ROZEN foods are coming more and 

more into the homemaking picture, 
both those that are processed at home 
and the commercial varieties which can 
be bought at the frozen food stores 
opening up in many neighborhoods. 
Those who have never used frozen 
foods, or who are using them for the 
first time, often ask questions about the 
cooking time required—whether or not 
they must be thawed before cooking— 
and how this should be done when it’s 


necessary. Here are some of the answers 
based on information from the United 
States Department of Agriculture's food 
specialists: 
VEGETABLES 

Most frozen vegetables can be cooked 
without thawing and, because the frost 
furnishes some moisture, only a little 
water need be used. (One-fourth to 
one-half cup usually is enough for four 
to five servings.) Furthermore, frozen 
vegetables cook faster than fresh since 





Yolildint Should yy, 


---about Carnation 


ARNATION Milk (that same 
fine milk that has helped 
bring up so many babies success- 
fully for nearly half a century) 
velvet-blends with other foods per- 
fectly. Every dish is creamy- 
smooth, flavorful, and packed with 
the nutrients of good whole milk 
... yet is easily digested. 
Carnation Milk is convenient 
and economical and has so many 
uses that fit right in with the die- 
titian’s needs: 
@ It whips. 
@ It freezes. 


@ It’s delicious to drink when mixed 
half and half with cold water (as 
whole milk), or with fruit juices. 


@ It can be served undiluted (twice as 
rich as whole milk) with cereals, fruits, 
coffee, and tea. 

@ It’s homogenized and sterilized for 
easier digestion and safety, and for- 
tified with vitamin D—ideal for spe- 
cial diets and baby formulas. 

@It makes wonderfully smooth and 
rich cream sauces and soups. 

@ It’s easily acidified with lemon juice 
or vinegar, for use in sour milk or 
sour cream recipes. 


Try Carnation, today! 





Carnation 


FORTIFIED WITH VITAMIN Dg 
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Pree! Carnation’s “Year Book” —a helpful menu and 
recipe book full of delicious milk-rich dishes for each season 
of the year. Address: Carnation Company, Dept. 727-G, 
Milwaukee 2, Wis., or Toronto, Ont. 
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the blanching process partly cooks them, 
Corn on the cob is the only vegetable 
which must be completely thawed be- 
fore cooking. Several others, such as 
greens, asparagus and broccoli, cook 
more evenly if they're thawed just 
enough so separate the leaves or stalks, 
Vegetables packed in brine should be 
partly thawed and part of the brine 
used as cooking liquid. Incidentally, if 
there’s more in a package than is needed 
for one meal, the package of frozen 
vegetables may be cut in two and one- 
half re-wrapped and kept trozen. Vege- 
tables which have been thawed never 
should be re-frozen. 
FRuITS 

Frozen fruits should be thawed before 
serving unless they're to be cooked. In 
this case, thaw the fruit only enough to 
separate the pieces. Berries may be 
served while they still have a few ice 
crystals. Although the texture of peaches 
is better while they’re still a little icy, 
the flavor is improved by more complete 
thawing. Fruit should be left in the 
sealed container to thaw and it’s a good 
idea to turn the package several times 
during the thawing process to keep the 
fruit coated with syrup and to prevent 
darkening. A one-pound package of 
fruit will require from six to eight 
hours to thaw on a shelf in the refrig- 
erator, but at ordinary room tempera- 
ture, the time can be shortened to two 
or three hours. Watertight packages 
may be thawed in cool running water 
if a hurry-up job is necessary. This will 
take only from thirty minutes to an 
hour. The package of frozen fruit may 
be divided, the same as the vegetables. 
If more is thawed than can be used at 
one meal, the left-over fruit should be 
cooked before it’s stored in the refrig- 
erator. And when using frozen fruit in 
puddings or other cooked dishes, allow- 
ance should be made for the sugar or 
syrup in which it’s packed. It is possible 
that ne further sweetening will be re- 
quired. 

MEAT 

Frozen meat can be cooked without 
being completely thawed, although 
large roasts and large steaks should be 
at least two-thirds thawed. When cook- 
ing frozen meat a longer time will be 
required, of course, and it’s well to 
start the cooking at a low temperature. 
Meat which has been allowed to thaw 
should be cooked promptly as moist 
meat furnishes an ideal site for the de- 
velopment of spoilage organisms. 


POULTRY 

Poultry may be thawed in the pack- 
age shortly before cooking, or to speed 
things along, the outer wrapper may be 
removed and the bird thawed more 
rapidly in front of an electric fan. If 
the defrosting is done in the refrig- 
erator, from six to eight hours per 
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pound will be required for a three- 
pound bird. ‘Turkeys, being much 
larger, will require a proportionally 
longer time. A five-pound bird, in front 
of an electric fan, will thaw enough in 
from three to six hours so that the 
giblets can be removed. If poultry is 
not completely thawed, extra time must 
be allowed for cooking. 


FisH 

Fish may be either completely or par- 
tially thawed before cooking. If only 
partially thawed, however, the cooking 
should be done slowly and extra time 
allowed. Fish may be thawed on a shelf 
in the refrigerator, or more speedily at 
room temperature. 





Know Your Tools 


(Continued from page 406) 


not pull out so easily as smooth thread. 
It can be bought in pretty gay shades as 
well as in black, white, nude and grey. 
Use different colors to mark different 
types of perforations. 


Tracing Wheel 

This little sharp-spiked wheel, on a 
handle which perforates through several 
layers of fabric and paper, is necessary 
for experimental work, designing and 
transferring lines of darts, tucks, pleats, 
etc. from pattern to fabric. Use with or 
with put red, white or blue carbon paper. 
Be careful not to mar the table under- 
neath. Protect it with a padded board 
or many layers of newspapers. Woolens 
or thick loosely-woven materials will not 
take an impression. 


Tweezers 

Tweezers are useful for pulling out 
stubborn threads such as basting stitched 
over by a machine. They are also a help 
in untangling the thread which catches 
in the bobbin case of the sewing ma- 
chine due te carelessness in starting or 
stopping the machine. 


Wax and Waxed Paper 

Sometimes it is necessary to have a 
very smooth thread, as in making ‘but- 
tonholes. Simply run the thread over 
a piece of beeswax and, presto, you 
have the makings of a professional look- 
ing tailored buttonhole. Keep the wax 
wrapped in a piece of wax paper so it 
will not get soiled. Wax paper is also 
useful for wrapping metal tools to pre- 
vent rusting, dust collecting and scratch- 
ing. 
Conclusion 

And now, dear readers, you are prob- 
ably wondering where you are to keep 
this mass of heterogeneous equipment. 
If you are lucky enough to have a sew- 
ing room you will have no problem for 
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you will undoubtedly have cupboards 
designed for such a purpose. Barring a 
sewing room, the next best thing is a 
separate closet for all sewing equip- 
ment, or a chest of drawers for all but 
the largest items. 

Most girls do not get beyond the sew- 
ing box or sewing basket stage. Unless 
they go in for dressmaking in a big way, 
an orderly box, with compartments for 
small tools ought to be sufficient. A 
knife tray from the dime store may do 
the trick. 

The important thing to remember is 






~~ 









At the recent Home Economics 
Conventionin Cleveland many 
ple asked when Nestle’s 
emi-Sweet Chocolate was 
coming back on the market. 
While it’s nice to know we’re 
missed, actually there is nearly 
as much Nestle’s Semi-Sweet 
Chocolate on the market to- 
day as there was in pre-short- 
age years. 
The reason that Nestle’s 
Semi-Sweet Chocolate is 


IT MAY SEEM 
WE HAVE BEEN 


..- but actually, we 
never went away! 


that a craftsman is as good as his tools. 
If your equipment is worth owning, it 
is worth taking care of. Dust, rust and 
careless handling will ruin anything, 
Keep metal implements wrapped in wax 
paper, dust catching articles under cov- 
er, sharp instruments away from other 
instruments to prevent dulling and 
nicking. Use equipment for purposes 
for which it was made. 

Let these admonitions be a lesson to 
you and I am sure you will get a real 
thrill out of your dressmaking experi- 
ences. 
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GONE FOR 









scarce—and this explains 
those inquiries—is because so 
many more people are, insist - 
ing on it today. 










Shipments are going out 
regularly to your grocer and 
they will be larger when more 
sugar is available. Until then 
ask your favorite grocer to 
save you some Nestle’s 
Semi-Sweet Chocolate from 
his next shipment. 













LES 
SEMI-SWEET CHOCOLATE 


for Toll House* Cookies 
and other chocolate desserts 


Reg. U. 5. Pat. Off. 
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Planning with 
Pencil and Paper 


(Continued from page 403) 


collar and belt are tailored. Or settle 
on a plum or cherry wine wool with 
pleats all around and a tiny turn- 
over collar. Under the collar goes 
your best choker or a stiff ribbon 
fastened with noteworthy pin. 

For all the parties and teas that 
come off in the afternoon, for Sun- 
day dinners and special dates, it’s 


wise to have one or more dresses that 
are definitely dress-up, but not quite 
in the party class. For instance, 
make a little basque dress that looks 
for all the world like a suit—a suit 
with a full skirt and a very brief, 
waist-length jacket. Brown or dark 
green velveteen would be super for 
this but, if you can’t get the vel- 
veteen, stiff bengaline or faille is just 
as effective. Look for the new, very 
sheer wools. Choose one that will 
make a costume out of your dress 
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mination and other subjects. 


SPECIAL 
SCHOOL 
RATE 


if pamphlet stocks become exhausted. 


TO TEACHERS 


With your introductory subscription 
to HYGEIA, The Health Magazine 


5 HEALTH © How To Improve Health Teaching 
© Sex Education for the Adolescent 
© Teacher's Role in Mental Hygiene 


P AMPHLETS @ Skin Eruptions of Youth 


Glands—Body Build and Behavior 


Begin Your Special School Rate Subscription 
to HYGEIA With The Valuable 


SEPTEMBER SCHOOL ISSUE 


Featuring These Articles 


Off to School * High School Health ¢ School Dental Health Program 
¢ Know Your Local Health Department ¢ Children’s Headaches ¢ 
Thyroid Disorder * High Blood Pressure * Pregnancy * Sex Deter- 


Don't miss this chance to get the 5 FREE PAMPHLETS and 6 issues of HYGEIA— 


Fill in coupon below and mail with remittance today. Substitutions may be necessary 


6 full months 
for only $1.00 


(containing over 100 articles) 








HYGEIA, The Health Magazine, Dept. B, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10 
Send me FREE the 5 Health Pamphlets. 


1 enclose $1.00 for the next 6 issues of HYGEIA. 
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coat, and pick a pattern with a soft, 
lady-like look. One gathered at the 
neck and sleeves, above and below 
the midriff, but smooth and tight as 
anything over the waist and hips 
would be perfect. A princess dress 
is always a favorite. Make yours of 
wool-and-rabbit’s hair in the most 
wonderful color you can find with 
gores ending in deep pleats and a 
neckline cut like a keyhole. Vary 
with a change of accessories. 


Now for the Party DrEssEs—num- 
ber 3. The new ones have a picture 
look and give you a very festive and 
formal feeling. Can’t you just see a 
striped satin—olive-green and _ rose- 
pink—with a deep old-fashioned yoke 
edged with a paper-on-the-wall mid- 
riff and a_ shepherdess neckline 
urawn up with a black velvet rib- 
bon. This has a beautifully full skirt 
and really dripping sleeves. Another 
midriff dress that reduces your waist 
to nothing has a curved and cut-out 
neckline that’s fastened with a pert 
bow. Faille, crepe or wool would be 
equally right for this design, for the 
skirt is full and the sleeves come 
right down to your wrist. 


Under this same heading also list 
whatever formal, floor-length dresses 
you own. Head the next column 
Shoes —next Headpiece — next Bag 
and Gloves—next Coat. Of course 
you add your creamy fleece topper 
here. With Balls and Proms back 
on college social calendars you'll 
probably want several formal dresses. 
One that you really must have is 
almost like an Infanta dress, with a 
huge, spreading skirt and puffs over 
the hips. The same little puffs make 
the tiny sleeves, and the neckline is 
almost off the shoulder. Use satin 
for this or any stiff, formal fabric. 
Black or brown faille with gold but- 
tons would be heavenly in a short 
version—not very short, though, just 
ballet length. 

Planning with pencil and paper 
may seem rather complicated at first 
but soon you'll find that you are 
able to match things up magnificent- 
ly and almost automatically. Too, 
you can often make one thing fill 
several holes. Also, it’s wonderful 
to know that no matter what’s on 
the board, how unexpected the in- 
vitation, you'll be able to pick just 
the right dress out of your closet 
without any worrying or agonized 
last-minute sessions with needle and 
thread. 
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News Notes 


(Continued from page 376) 
gan since 1925. In addition she was a 
member of the staff of the Medical 
School at Wayne University and offered 


courses in the Extension Division, 
School of Education, University of 
Michigan. 


Citriculture 

Courses in packing, dehydrating, can- 
ning, quick-freezing and use of citrus 
by-products will be included in a new 
School of Citriculture and Vegetable 
Production at the Texas College of 
Arts and Industries, Kingsville, ‘Texas. 
Four hundred and sixty acres of land 
in the Rio Grande Valley has been ob- 
tained from the Rio Farms to serve as 
an experimental station for field work 
in the course. 


B.S. Degree in Housing 


The School of Home Economics at 
Pratt Institute is offering a new degree 
course which will qualify the home 
economist for professional work in the 
field of housing and its related areas. 
The thirteen-course curriculum, under 
the direction of Professor Hazel Voor- 
hees, will be available for junior and 
senior programs this year. It will cover 
housing from community aspects and 


the family’s needs through actual con-- 


struction, decoration and home manage- 
ment. 


On-the-Job Training at 
Good Housekeeping Institute 
A year of on-the-job training and busi- 

ness experience at the Good House- 
keeping Institute in New York City will 
be offered soon to a selected group of 
home economics students, following im- 
mediately after their graduation. ‘This 
training course which has been ap- 
proved by the committee appointed by 
the AHEA in January, 1944, to study 
possibilities for apprenticeship and in- 
terneship has been organized under the 
direction of Katharine Fisher, Director 
of the Institute and a member of the 
Home Economics in Business Depart- 
ment of the AHEA. Colleges will be 
invited to submit names of candidates 
to the AHEA committee. Successful 
candidates will be chosen by this com- 
mittee, not by Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute. 

In many respects the work of these 
students will be similar to that of the 
junior assistants during their first year 
on the Institute staff when they are 
learning to work with associates, to 
make adjustments to work situations, 
to accept responsibility, and to see a 
piece of work through to its conclusion. 

The major interests and specialized 
training of the graduates will be con- 
sidered as far as possible in planning 
their training program. An Advisory 
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Committee, composed of the heads of 
the divisions of Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute and Katharine Fisher, will plan 
and direct the programs for the stu- 
dents. Miss Fisher will be responsible 
for the supervision of their work. 

The students will spend the major 
part of their time in the laboratories 
and offices of Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute. However, opportunity will be giv- 
en them to become acquainted with the 
work of other departments of the maga- 
zine through conferences with the heads 
of service departments and by partici- 


pating, when feasible, in the work of 
these departments. 

Students will be required to make 
periodic reports on their training and 
the experience gained. These reports 
will be submitted to the Advisory Com- 
mittee and forwarded to the Committee 
of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. 

Each student will be 
work five days a week, from 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m. with a one-hour luncheon period, 
Saturdays, Sundays and legal holidays 

(Continued on page 443) 


expected to 








For National Rehabilitation 
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"Ice Cream... how nutritious!” 


-.-you know how delicious! 





I. addition to its delicious flavor Ice Cream makes a leading contribu- 


... aside from its delightful welcome 
coolness .. . Ice Cream provides impor- 
tant amounts of a number ot nutrients: 
Vitamins. Ice Cream is a good source of 
Vitamin A and Riboflavin (Vitamin G) 
and contains other vitamins found in milk. 
Minerals. Calcium, necessary tor strong 
bones and teeth, is supplied abundantly 
by Ice Cream. 
Proteins. Ice Cream provides important 
amounts of proteins . . . ot the same high 
quality as those found in milk. 

All of these nutrients provide health 
and well being. 


tion to our national rehabilitation pro- 
gram and to raising everyone’s morale 
For it combines almost universal taste 
appeal with a generous supply of protec 
tive and health-building elements 








NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 North Canal Street 


A non-profit, educational organization promoting national health 
through a better understanding of dairy foods and their use. 


errr wr nr ee ss nw ns se 4 
| ! 
| “Answering Your Questions about Ice Cream | 
| a booklet on the food value and ingredients | 
| of ice cream sent free | 
| on request. Write: Na- | 
tional Dairy Council, | 
| Newh Caml so, Chi OO I 
North Canal St., Chi- 
| cago 6, Illinois. DAIRY | 
| ffeil) [als | 
ha ee ee ee ee _-_— —_——-' 
¢« Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Save Food 
(Continued from page 396) 


promptly taken to the warehouse where they are imme- 
diately placed under cold protection or re-crated or 
packaged for the retail market and then promptly placed 
in refrigerated storage rooms maintained at the proper 
temperature until delivery to the grocery store. 

All the fine care and protection given perishables up 
to this point in our vast food conservation program 
might go for naught if the grocer and the homemaker 
after him do not give these foods the same careful con- 
sideration. For instance, leafy vegetables and snap beans 
will lose as much as half their vitamin C content if left 
standing at room temperature for twenty-four hours in 
hot weather. Along with nutritional losses, there are 
comparable losses in flavor, texture and appearance. 

Vegetables and fruits in the retail store should get 
much the same protection they receive in transit and at 
wholesale points. From 38 or 40 degrees F. to 50 degrees 
F. is the safety zone for preserving perishable foods in 
an excellent state of freshness. “Bargain” vegetables are 
..» bargain at any price because they are vegetables which 
have deteriorated in flavor and texture and have also 
lost much of their nutritive value. 

Grocers who care for perishable foods properly display 
them for sale properly. Fruits and vegetables are banked 
in snow-ice or stored in refrigerated cases. Other perish- 


ables are properly refrigerated in cabinets. Such foods 
as poultry and fish are bedded in finely-cracked ice to 
preserve food value and protect against drying out. 

Perhaps the most heartbreaking aspect of our great, 
grand cycle of food conservation is the thoughtlessness 
and oftentimes ignorance of the homemaker in not 
maintaining the same high standards of food care and 
conservation in her home. In her defense, however, as 
a general rule she will not wilfully destroy the value 
or the freshness of her family’s foods once she is aware 
of her harmful practices—practices such as purchasing 
her perishables first and allowing several hours or more 
to elapse before she gets them home to the cold protec- 
tion of her refrigerator—allowing fresh vegetables and 
perishables to be delivered and then stand in the kitchen 
waiting attention—forgetting the milk at the back door 
and letting the sun rob it of its riboflavin—failing to 
store thoroughly-washed salad greens in a covered con- 
tainer in the refrigerator to maintain the moist-cold 
protection they should have from the time of harvest 
until they are consumed—putting milk and cream in the 
refrigerator just any place instead of the coldest spot 
to retard bacterial growth. 

Good food conservation through refrigeration protec- 
tion should mean more to the homemaker than to any- 
one, for to her the teachings of home economists have 
real portent: Save the nutrients and she saves all; destroy 
the nutrients and she destreys all—the health and well- 
being of her family. 




















SAVE your TIME 


HOME ECONOMICS PROGRAMS 
3.50 
NEW 1947 EDITION 


She's Got Those 
Program Blues 


There was a young teacher, 
(could it be you?) 

Who worked hard all day and 
THEN wasn’t through 

One of her troubles, aye, 
there was the rub, 

Was what program to have for 
her F.H Club. 

But in this new book she found 

UCH 
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to use, 





SAVE the FLAVOR 
SAVE the PRODUCT 


That now she is free of 
THOSE PROGRAM BLUES! 


NEW MATERIAL 


Nearly 400 pages of new ram material. 
Of course you have an OLD edition of this 
book, what teacher hasn't? But it’s as out of 
-~ fast year’s hat. This unique book 
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News Notes 


(Continued from page 441) | The Flavor’s 


being free. Obviously the students will 
be expected to abide by the general rr) 
rules and regulations governing regular a FAL with 
Good Housekeeping employees. 

The students will be paid at the rate a es 
of $35 per week. Their transportation KN OX! 
costs from their home to New York City, e 
| and from New York City back to their | 
| homes at the end of the year period, 
will be paid by Good Housekeeping. 





Point out to your students 


| Social security and income tax payments that with pure, unflavored 
ct’ will, = conme, be Gecucted from the Knox Gelatine you can use 
students’ salaries as required by law. é 
RK A letter will go out to colleges an- real fruits and real vegetables 
nouncing and outlining this training ...enjoy all their tempting 
: ; program and inviting them to submit ) flavor-goodness... benefit by 
Write for amusing and colorful, the names of candidates for this course. 


illustrated booklet on the story These candidates should have good all their natural vitamins. So 
‘ ates é g 


A pad pg fer saan scholarship, should have shown promise | much better than factory- 
Twelve full page illustrations of leadership ability, and should have 

will give you a graphic story of | given satisfactory evidence that they are 
the various steps in weaving | prepared to take every possible advan- 


Botany fabrics—steps that have tage of this training and to complete 
made this brand name famous. the course. KN OX 


BOTANY* WORSTED MILLS | 
eatin the | Share Through CARE G E L ATI N F 


CARE, The Cooperative for Ameri- 
can Remittance to Europe, Inc., is a ALL PROTEIN —~NO SUGAR 


| flavored products! 
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TEACHERS NEED THIS © 


BLUE GOOSE BUYING GUIDE 
FOR FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


48 Fact-Filled Pages ST MARE SF Obaty 
Over 100 natural-color illustrations 


Here's a reference book you'll use again and again 
in your Foods classes—a handy source of up-to-the- 
minute, practical, authentic information compiled 
by the shippers of Blue Goose quality fresh fruits 











and vegetables. Contains complete descriptions of 
over 175 commodities, plus pointers on buying, 
vitamin content data, market-season charts, helpful 
tips on home storage, and a wealth of other useful 
information. Single copies mailed free to teachers 
and dieticians. Write today to the address below. 
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AMERICAN FRUIT GROWERS INC. - 122 East 7th Street, Los Angeles 14, California 
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THE MEANING OF NUTRITION 
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Tells you the WHOLE 
story of EVERY fabric 


With photographs of over 900 fabrics, I10 in 
full color; about 500 pictures of the principal 
steps in yarn and fabric manufacture; and 


a complete illustrated dictionary of fabrics. 


Published September 17 * 688 poges. $10. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK It 














The Unit Kitchen 


(Continued from page 395) 


vision, the kitchen should be as small as possible and 
still be efficient. In order that the teacher may have an 
unobstructed view of a series of unit kitchens, the upper 
wall cabinets need to be limited to those attached to the 
walls of the room. 

The cost of cabinets is such an important item that 
every means should be taken to keep the total costs as 
low as possible. Weighing each factor to be considered, 
the following would seem to be good rules for planning 
the storage facilities of a unit kitchen: 
|. Provide adequate work counters for four girls. 

2. Utilize space under the work counters to the fullest 
possible advantage. 

3. Plan upper wall cabinets for those articles which can 
best be stored there. 


VI. What modern labor-saving devices should be 

included? ; 

As the number of labor-saving devices increase and as 
power becomes more accessible and cheaper, many de- 
cisions will arise as to the amount and kinds of equip- 
ment to be purchased. The bases for a decision would 
include: 

1. A study of the best use of time in the laboratory hour. 
For example, would this study point toward the ad- 
visability of purchasing a garbage-disposal unit to save 
time in emptying and cleaning garbage cans? 

2. A study of the present homes of the community. Will 
a dish washing unit at school make dish washing at 
home seem less agreeable? 

3. A study of homes as they may become. Will freezing 
foods be so widely practiced that a freezing unit 
should be installed in the homemaking department 
to prepare future homemakers for this method of 
food preservation? 


VII. Should all unit kitchens in a given homemaking 

room be alike? 

Since each variant in unit kitchen equipment and 
arrangement furnishes illustrative material for teaching, 
it is recommended that no two unit kitchens in the 
same homemaking room be exactly alike providing they 
are all well suited to their purposes. 

The following are suggested variations: 
|. Combination of types of unit kitchens in the same 

homemaking room to make a more flexible plan. 

2. Working heights may vary. For example, a group of 
four kitchens might include one with all working 
surfaces 36 inches high, a second with all working 
surfaces 32 inches high, whereas the third and fourth 
may have two different heights. 

3. Ranges may differ one from another in height, size 
and type of fuel. 

t. Sinks may differ in size or number of basins. Plumb- 
ing fixtures may also vary. 

5. Base cabinets and upper wall cabinets. If due con- 
sideration is given to the appearance of the entire 
room, there can be considerable variation in the de- 
sign of base cabinets and upper wall cabinets. 

6. Materials for work counters. The work counters can 
furnish areas for testing the various types of materials. 
In the United States Office of Education Study? lino- 
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leum was the first choice of the educators with wood 
as a second selection. Stainless steel, Monel metal 
and enamel were chosen by others. Plastics such as 
Masonite, Cafolite and Formica also were mentioned. 
Since the cost of replacing a work counter is not 
prohibitive, each type of material might be used for 
experimentation. 


Vill. What determines heights for work counters 

and sinks? 

The height of work counters and sinks is determined 
primarily by the activities to be performed at each. The 
following recommendations apply specifically to the 
U-type unit kitchen: 

1]. Where pupils wash dishes in the sink and use counter 
space which is at level with the sink rim for other 
work, recommended heights are: for double cabinet 
and drop leaf, 32 inches; for section containing sink, 
36 inches; for range and adjacent cabinet. 32 or 36 
inches. 

2. Where pupils do all their work including dishwashing 
on the counter and use the sink just as a catch basin, 
32 inches is the recommended height for all work 
surfaces. 

3. Some counter space may be provided which is at the 
same level as the rim of the sink and some work space 
at a lower level. With this plan pupils may wash dishes 
in the sink, using adjacent counters for handling 
dishes and vegetables and using the lower surface for 
mixing. 

It is assumed that the base of the range can be adjusted 
to secure a 32-inch height. If a 36-inch non-adjustable 
range is used, the heights of the cabinet adjacent to the 
range and the section containing the sink will have to 
he adjusted accordingly. 

In conclusion, careful initial planning of the unit 
kitchen can provide a work center where a succession of 
students may work happily and learn to judge values 
in utilization of space as well as the preparation of ade- 
quate family needs. 


* U.S. Office of Education. Mise. 3144-2. 1945. 





Top to Toe 
(Continued from page 410) 





Buttons and snaps kept securely in place, permit- 
ting no pins which may scratch or suddenly give way. 
Well-fitted clothes, pressed to neat perfection, ex- 
pelling wrinkles which give a “worn yesterday” im- 
pression. 

Eagle-eyed attention to minute details, detecting 
immediately the appearance of “gaposis,” strained 
seams, rips or unsightly bulges. 

Comfortable shoes, chosen both for good walking 
and good looks—showing always the best of care. 

One or two of you (we hope no more!) may have a 
score which says “no” far more than “yes.” Your natural 
question then might be, “How could I possibly remem- 
ber, much less check, on all these things every day? The 
answer is short and firm. Good grooming is a matter 
not of good checking but of good living. When prac 
ticed habitually, the difficult job of being well groomed 
—a command performance asked of everyone—becomes 
much less of a grind. So concentrate on the right living 
habits. Then watch your grooming score—soar! | 
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A—Every 
every 


ART 
EDUCATION 


for 
DAILY LIVING 


by Russell & 
Gwynne 


leader in the 


analysis 


real-life 


suggestion for seasonal or 
event treatment of the table covering, fa- 
vors and knicknacks, service, place cards, 
center-pieces, lighting effects, motives and 
themes is completely expressive of the spirit 
of a party and how to make and display 
your party projects to everybody's delight 
and satisfaction. 


New illustrations include 
distinguished American paintings and other art 
expressions, plus complete revision of color 
and _principle-demonstrations. Vir- 
tually every possibility of subject is explored 
and associated with i 

remarkably practical and interesting study of 
propositions 


NEW— 
THE PARTY TABLE 


by Powers 


ingredient of the party is here; 
i special 


Probably $3.00. 


B—Revised, reset edition of ART TRAINING 


THROUGH HOME PROBLEMS, 
“art in everyday life’ movement. 


original 


many examples of 


learning problems, in a 


and the principles on 


which they depend. Cloth, 248 pages, $3.00. 


C—lIllustrates correct 


type of meal. 


in cultural life. Discussion of 


serving, and etiquette (illustrated with step- 
by-step photographs) is taken up from this 
Particularly aimed at re- 
lieving problems of average American home 
Recommended by stu- 


point of view. 


without servants. 
dents and instructors. 


TABLE GRACES 


by Beth Bailey McLean 
Setting, Service and Manners 


$2.50. 


D—The illustrated details of 
how to set and serve the table, 
suggestions for various types of 
meals, table manners and other 
forms and conventions of gra- 
cious behavior are thoroughly 
treated. $1.20. 


TABLES OF FOOD VALUES 
by A. V. Bradley 


E—Complete, tabulated, accurate 
information, expressed on the 
basis of exact measure, as easy 
to understand and use in a first- 
year high school homemaking 
course as in a course in ad- 
vanced dietetics. $3.50. 


CONSUMER ECONOMICS 
by Kennedy & Vaughn 


F—A _ senior high school or 
junior college textbook on the 
business of being a consumer. 
It covers such topics as con- 
sumer education, money, stand- 
ards of living, buying principles, 
etc. All outstanding subjects 
completely discussed. $2.00. 


J—Consumer Economics Workbook 
Breads .... 
L—Cookies and More Cookies ... 
M—Candy and Candy-Making ... 
N—Successful Home Furnishing .. 


K—Breads and More 


ood Manners 


P—Table Etiquette ............. 


261 Duroc 
Bidg. 


THE MANUAL 


services for 
Family meal treated as cen- 
ter of co-operative endeavor and as a force 


every 


MEAL PLANNING 
and 
TABLE SERVICE 


by Beth Bailey 


planning, 


ACCESSORIES OF DRESS 
by Lester & Oerke 


G—In one volume, this luxuri- 
ous book covers the accessories 
of costume from primitive times 
to the present. Planned with two 
principles in mind: (1) Cover- 
age in illustrations and story of 
historical impressions upon cos- 
tume through the ages, and (2) 
the production of a_ beautiful 
book to match the charm of the 
subject. $10.00. 


HISTORIC COSTUME 
by Katherine Lester 


H—Famous as a standard, illus- 
trated text and reference book 
on period costume from ancient 
times to the present day, the 
present edition brings the sub- 
ject of historic costume up to 
date, covering costume through 
1940. $3.75. 


AN ACTIVITY PROGRAM 
IN HOMEMAKING 


by Butler and Patton 


I—A flexible program of home- 
making education based on the 
potentialities of the student and 
her life experiences. Intensive, 
wide in scope and planned to 
stimulate the student’s interest. 
$.90. 
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News Notes | 
(Continued from page 443) | New ! peri 
non-profit, government-sponsored organ- For larg 
ization established by twenty-four relief | ‘ 
| ' ‘4 a | 1st Year Courses wor 
| agencies concerned with supplying food | in HH kin allo 
| . . . . . + 
| to famine-stricken countries in Europe. | in Tomemenng | 
| It provides a sound, efficient way for | IT ' q aay 
| individuals and groups to send personal | as | 
| help to friends and relatives in Europe. | stag 
‘ | The CARE food package which is the Y @) U EF whe 
The Poansyivania of Fine a : > a . | 
COOK BOOK Old Recipes | United States Army’s famous “ten-in- | tab 
dein ores Illustrations— ” ee eae : 
More Than 200 Delicious "ecipes— C | one” package, weighs forty-nine pounds | mat 
} yy ey Fg _ Accepted. and contains thirty pounds of food plus sts: Maid: sanahiiiiladi roo 
Pennsylvania Dutch Cook Book, P, 0, | sas ee oan . e . JEWIS, NKS, Al oR! ; 
lish, ueading. Fes | other needed supplies such as soap, | eos , ] 
| matches and a can opener. A text-workbook, distinctive for its for 
| The CARE food package costs fifteen wholly personalized approach to ing 
| dollars complete and delivered. The such problems as hye and asst 
| food packages are in stockpiles abroad home adjustment; we ection and to | 
| or on their way to participating Eu- care of clothing; selection and to | 
| ropean countries, thus an order for a preparation of food; budgeting, os 
| CARE food package is simply airmailed home management; personality a 
| . . ° > 
| to the CARE representative in the coun- development, and others. Illus- aa 
try designated by the New York agency. | trated. : 
When the CARE food package has been I. 
delivered, the donor receives an ac- | MA Cc MILLAN 2. 
knowledgment signed by the recipient. | New York « Boston « Chicago | 
Orders may also be sent marked for | parwrendthndien: screens lbtecscranni 3. 
“General Distribution” instead of speci- | —— SS ye ae 7 4 
fying particular persons. Packages may | TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 5 
be sent to the following countries in OF FASHION For Results 
Europe: Austria, Czechoslovakia, Fin- 


Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive FALL and WINTER COURSES 


methods 
for 


land, American-occupied Germany, 
Greece, France, Italy, The Netherlands, 
Norway and Poland. 


AUTHORITY:‘ON FASHION CAREERS 6 
7 






beginners or advanced students. 
N Fashion 


ping, 
Writing, Interior 
. Regents Credits. 
Send for Cir. 22. 
Broadway Street), N. Y. 19 


FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York. 


The American Banking Association 
sponsors distribution of food remittance 
application blanks in local banks 














FOR FAMILY FOODS: throughout the country. An application rage oar i—_—_ 
1. Mashes potatoes. with a check or money order should be je 
2. Mashes rutabagas, pumpkin, sent to CARE, 50 Broad Street, New 
squash. York 4, New York. No agents are au- 
3. Makes apple sauce, no coring, thorized to accept payments for CARE. HOLD YOUR BONDS 
no peeling. ; 
4. Strains all cooked vegetables. (Concluded on page 448) 








5. Crushes cooked fruits. os 
6. Grates cheese, nuts, crackers. 


FOR BABY FOODS: 


Strains all cooked vegetables and fruits 


HOMEMAKING EQUIPMENT 





1. Takes fibre from spinach, string 
beans, asparagus. 
2. Removes hull from corn, peas, 
beans. 
\ 3. Sieves carrots, apples, prunes. 


Send for FOLEY FOOD MILL 
Recipe Book 

"VARIETY IN FOOD with the FOLEY 
FOOD MILL" is a selection of newest 
recipes for soups, main 
course dishes, vegetables, 
salads, breads, desserts .. . 
all made with the Foley Food 
Mill. 








Clothing Construction Table 
\ for 4 Students 







Let SHELDON Planning Engineers help you plan your 
Homemaking Areas and Vocational Departments. 





oe 1 Ge ee a Re et oe A oo a oe a a 
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: 1 SHELDON'S tal f Homemaking Equipment 
' new catalog o 
: sebahed Ot, Be. it d pl for H king Rooms is now on the 
g 112-92nd St., N.E. i §@ and plans for Homemaking 
&§ Minneapolis 13, Minn. 4 press. Reserve your copy today. 
‘ (0 Send Professiona) Offer on Foley Food Mill, i 
& Sifter, Fork z 
4 (0 Send 1946-47 a 4 =, im _Pood 4 
With Th Foley ‘ood Mill”’ a 
© copies 100 each 1 e. H. SHELDON «& company 
DB PROD niin nn ac0s0s0800s00050s000ennnccesensn ‘ 
8 ADDRESS ....... i MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
t 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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Layout for a School Lunch 


(Continued from page 397) 

periods are staggered, it could accommodate more. If a 
larger number is to be served, both the kitchen and the 
work cupboard by the stove should be lengthened to 
allow for extra work and storage space. The dining area 
should also be both lengthened and widened. The area 
as here shown would take care of approximately 200 if 
staggered at three lunch periods of 66 each. A table on 
wheels may be used in the kitchen and to help in setting 
tables. The storage room might be divided later and 
made into a walk-in cold storage room and a storage 
room with shelves. 

The eating space can be used in other ways, such as 
for movie projection, demonstration and evening meet- 
ings. Toilet facilities were not included because it was 
assumed that this building would be erected very close 
to the main school plant. If, however, it seems desirable 
to include them, plumbing could be carried through the 
partition from the three-compartment sink, and a small 
room and entry made on that side of the building. 

The following construction pointers were suggested: 

1. Working surfaces preferably 36 inches in height. 

2. Flat cupboard doors with no grooves—to slide up and 
down or cross-wise rather than to open out. 
. Toe-mold front at base of cupboards. 
. Hard surface floor with center drain in kitchen area. 
. Drawers for silver five inches deep with separate re- 
movable containers for knives, forks and spoons. 
6. Ventilation to outside in store room. 
7. Adequate facilities for garbage disposal. 


St —& O99 








If You 
Teach 
CHILD 
CARE 
You Need 
the 
CHASE 
BABY 








Thousands of schools have started classes in child 
care and are using a CHASE BABY for demonstration 
and practice in 

e Bathing ¢ Dressing 

e Swabbing e Hygienic Care 

e Powdering ¢ Making Clothes 

e Feeding e Laundering 
The life-like CHASE BABY comes in several different 
sizes. Strongly built, waterproof. Will not crack or 
peel. Reasonably priced. 

For full information write to 


M. J. CHASE 24 Park Place Pawtucket, R. I. 
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_Abton tion / 


VOCATIONAL COUNSELLORS 


Helping young people plan their life work is a tre- 
mendous responsibility. What are the student's quali- 
fications and personal interests? In what occupation 
can these be coordinated to result in a happy, well- 
oriented individual? An _ educational program 
“EVOLUTION OF OUR NATIONAL 
AND FAMILY INCOME” .. . 


@ Discusses contribution of research and engineer 
ing to our industrial development, and resultant 
marketable employment. 


@ Provides opportunity to show specifically the in- 
terrelationship of industries—one to another 
and their effect on the family and the nation 


@ Aids in helping students follow through from 
class work to jobs in industry. 


Free program material now available. Comprises manual, 
large charts, and leaflets for distribution. 


C] 1. “Contribution of Agriculture to Our National and 
Family Income” 


C] 2. “Contribution of Petroleum to Industry, Farm, and 
Home” 


Write to Dept. O 
BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


A Department of The Byron G. Moon Company, Inc. 
401 Broadway New York 13, N. Y. 














with ¢ Up-to-date Revisions 
¢ New Chart ¢ New Leaflets 


ANEW: up-to-date edition of the “Short Course in Rayon” is 
being featured yearly in order that the material presented 
to home economics teachers and students will incorporate new 
developments, changes in methods, and added subject material. 
The new edition, as the original, gives material for one lesson 
—a series of lessons —or a complete rayon unit of a textile 
course or project. It includes: Concise subject outlines, a series 
of reference leaflets, three quizzes, and two useful wall charts. 


OTHER TEACHING MATERIAL AVAILABLE 
“How Rayon is Made" —a unique educational film package of 
special interest to textile students. Includes: (1) silent film 
strip for detailed study, (2) sound motion picture, (3) reference 
leaflet, (4) commentary, and users’ guide. 

“Rayon Glossary" — Describes rayon fabrics . . . defines rayon 
terms. Teachers’ copy free—10¢ each students’ copy. 





. Part Il 


Two Educational Kits — Part I — the Viscose Process . . 
— the Acetate Process. Each kit 50¢. 


To Order, Use the Coupon in This Issue 
EDUCATIONAL SECTION 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 


350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 














HOW YOU CAN HELP 
FAMILIES SOLVE 
THE PROBLEMS OF 
POST-WAR LIVING 


The part you play in consumer edu- 
cation is more vital today than ever 
before. As a technical expert your skills 
and knowledge can well be applied to 
home management education of adults 
in your community. 


Ma Household Finance Department 

of Research now makes avail- 
able for your immediate use Outlines, 
Study Guides, Exhibits, Films, Book- 
lets—all designed to help you advance 
adult education toward a proper under- 
standing of modern home management 
principles. 


How to Plan Your Program 


Here are outlines of four timely programs now 
available 
* Our booklet, “Money Management for the 
Family,”’ 1946 Edition, presents principles and 
methods developed over 15 years of consulta- 
tion with thousands of families. ‘Managing 
the Family Income,” a two-reel movie, drama- 
tizes the subject. Exhibits and other bocklets 
on Money Slasemeanent of the food, clothing, 
housing, furnishings, health, and insurance 
phases of home management are also ready for 
your use. 
* Fresh from the printer is the booklet on 
“Children’s Spending,” 
solve the problem of educating children in 
handling money. 
* The booklet, “Time Management for Home- 
makers,” outlines the principles of work sim- 
plification for the homemaker which were de- 
veloped in industrial engineering. Also avail- 
able is the filmstrip lecture, ‘“‘Take Time to 
Make Time,” 
your adult group. 
* The booklet, “Better Buymanship Prin- 
ciples,”’ and the filmstrip lecture, ‘‘Buy Words,” 
provide a fundamental program to interest 
groups in getting the most for their money 
during these inflationary times. 
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Please feel free to write us 
about any of these programs. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
Cow poration 


ESTABLISHED 1878 





Headquarters, 919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 

One of America's leading family finance 

organizations with 366 branches in 245 cities 





> sessee 
= 
s Department of Research, PHE-9 
= Hou SEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
Please send me, at no charge, 
checked 
“*Household’s Many Timely Consumer Helps.” 
“Educational Films for Consumer Groups.” 
“Exhibits for use in Consumer Education.”’ § 
(Available only in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin.) 
“Plan a Program in Consumer Education.” 
(Leaflet offering a consultation service in pro 
gram planning.) 


the following as 


Name 
Address 
City Zone State 
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which helps parents | 


introducing these principles to | 


Homemakers Cooperate 


(Continued from page 446) 

Women are cooperating willingly 
with the government in its Famine 
Emergency Campaign according to a re- 
cent survey made by the Home Makers 
Guild of America. Seven out of ten 
housewives have changed their daily 
menus, the survey showed, and are in- 
creasing their use of vegetables and 
fruits in order to conserve wheat, wheat 
products, food fats and oils. They are 
making a conscientious effort to con- 
serve also by eliminating waste in the 
use of the wheat products they buy, 
preventing waste of fats and oils, turn- 
ing in inedible fat waste as salvage and 
by canning surplus fruits and vegetables. 

Flour and wheat products are re- 
ported being conserved in the following 
ways: using dried leftover bread for 
toast; making potato cakes, creamed po- 
tatoes, hash brown potatoes and potato 
salad from leftover potatoes; utilizing 
dried bread for puddings; eating one 
small serving of potatoes to replace a 
slice of bread. Oatmeal was listed as 
the most used flour substitute, and corn- 
meal second. The majority of house- 
wives felt that items made from the 
emergency flour are satisfactory. 

Women also think that rationing of 
fats should be reinstated to obtain a 
fairer distribution. Some of the ways 
women are saving fats are by collecting 
and using drippings from broiler, roast- 


THE MEDICAL BUREAU 


Burneice Larson, Director 
Palmolive Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


WANTED—(a) Dietitian to take charge of. de- 
partment serving two dormitories, university hav- 
ing enrollment of 3200 students; must be well 
qualified in food management; opportunity for con- 
tinuing studies. (b) Assistant nutrition advisor; 
large industrial company; duties include individual 
consultations with employees on special diets, plan- 
ning of exhibits for nutrition education program, 
assisting in individual and group educational pro- 
gram for student dietitians in administrative train- 
ing course; training or experience in food clinic, 
health education clinic or a similar activity de- 
sirable; East. (c) Therapeutic dietitian; experi- 
ence in food service supervision, control of sup- 
plies, work organization and employee training and 
management are essential; commercial experience 
acceptable; one of the leading hospitals in Hawaii. 
(d) Assistant dietitian; large hospital operated by 
one of the leading companies in industry; Pacific 
Coast. (e) Chief dietitian; small teaching hospital 
which will move into new ‘hospital January 1; ca- 
pacity then will be 400; capable organizer required. 
(f) Two dietitians; Army hospital which is being 
taken over by group of specialists; unusual oppor: 
tunity. (g) Wutritionist with minimum two years’ 
experience to become associated with maternal and 


| child health program of state department of health; 





would be associated with university medical school; 
Middle West. (h) Assistant dietitian; dietary 
department of young women’s college; duties con- 
sist of supervising three dining rooms, purchasing, 
menu planning; approximately 1700 meals served 
daily; university medical center; Middle West. 
(i) Dietitian to direct department of college for 
young women; set-up consists of two dining rooms 
on separate campuses; duties include buying of 
raw food and keeping a reasonable system of cost; 
pleasant work; students drawn from mee 
clientele. (j) ‘Administrative dietitian; one of 
largest university medical centers in the country; 
at present meals average 3900 daily; expansion 
program whereby department will be serving 6,000 
people; $275, maintenance, including private suite, 
(k) Supervisory position in dormitory kitchen of 
co-educational college, Middle est. 

(In requesting information concerning these a, 
pointments, please mention the key letters and th 
month of publication.) 


: 


er and frying pan; eliminating French 
or deep fat frying; trimming excess fat 
from meat and poultry for rendering; 
making single-crusted, open-faced pies. 
A bare majority of the women re- 
ported that the current sugar ration is 
sufficient for daily needs. Almost two 
thirds supplement their sugar ration 
with other sweeteners—light corn syrup, 
honey, molasses, dark corn syrup, sac- 
charin, maple sugar and others. 79.8 
per cent of the housewives think that 
sugar rationing should be maintained 
until the world crisis is over, while only 
10.3 per cent believe it should be abol- 
ished. 9.9 per cent had no opinion. 





Most of the advertisers in this 
issue have coupons in the Listing 
Supplement. Be sure to use them. 











NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
The card in this issue will bring to 
you a copy of this September is- 
sue, the Coupon-Listing Supplement 
and the other valuable issues. 














ATTENTION—TEACHERS! 








Is your laboratory equipped with 
GOOD TEACHING AIDS? 


Build up your laboratory with the 
best illustrative material available. Write 
for our 1945-46 catalogue and you will 
find HELP on every page! 

& 


A TEXTILE EXHIBIT of 100 fabrics 

A COLOR ANALYSIS SET—blondes-brunettes 
A HOUSE DECORATION FOLIO of 20 sheets 
MASTER RECIPE CARDS make teaching easy 
MAGIC COLOR CHARTS for becoming colors 
PERSONALITY CHARTS—a personalysis 
VITAMIN GAMES—which make learning fun 
HOME PROJECT BOOK makes reports easy 
THINGS A GIRL CAN MAKE over a hundred 
COSTUME FOLIOS to study costume styles 
LAY FIGURES to study figure variation 
BEAUTY SECRETS to help EACH girl 
BANQUETS and programs for every occasion 
100 PLAYS for every Home Ec occasion 
HOME ECONOMICS TEAS for every occasion 
FASHION REVUES for every class 
LABORATORY UNIFORMS in a wide selection 


& 
Write for our 
NEW TEACHING AIDS 
Put your name on our mailing list. 


Order our catalogue today. 
GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


400-408 Woodland Kansas City 1, Mo. 











5 FREE! en a BOOKLET 


“Design for Reducing” ts 4x6” booklet in- 
cluding bewcommene diets for men and women 
in normal health but overweight; food iists; 
low-calorie recipes; other helpful features. 


Write for booklet #0566, RALSTON PURINA 
25C Checkerboard Sq., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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ur free Towel- and Sheet-teaching helps are en your work when you teach Towels and Sheets. 
so new that they were just coming off the But just listen to all the subjects covered .. . 

7 presses as this was written! see how thoroughly these courses go over every 
That’s why we can’t show you here the hand- phase of Towels and Sheets you might want te 
some wall charts... the illustrated, sixteen-page bring up. Vivid, interesting way to teach your 
informative booklets. planned specially to light- classes .. . easy refreshers for you! 

e 
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New Towel Course 


THREE CHARTS TEACH AT A GLANCE! 


Chart 1: Buying Guide for Terry Towels. This wall- 
size chart gives all the qualifications for terry towels. 
Actual swatches of three grades of towels attached. 


Chart 2: How to Launder ‘Terry Towels. Gives com- 
plete washing instructions. 


Chart 3: Terry (Turkish) Towels. Illustrates how terry 
towels are woven; explains, with diagrams, just how a 


towel functions. 


NEW TEACHING-LEARNING HANDBOOK 
GIVES ALL FACTS! 


This specially written, sixteen-page study help has illus- 
tration after illustration . .. covers the subject of Towels 
from A to Z. Includes information on history and back- 
ground of towels, manufacture, how to tell quality, 
points in buying towels, how to choose size, launder- 
ing, towels as bathroom decorations, color guide, how 


to make towels last longer. 


New Sheet Course 


THREE CHARTS FLASH INFORMATION 


Chart 1: Different Types of Sheets and Pillowcases. 
Gives range of sheet grades from muslin through per- 
cale. Actual swatches of each grade of sheet attached. 


Chart 2: How to Buy the Right Size Sheet. Explains 
what width sheet to buy in relation to bed-size: gives 


most satisfactory length. 


Chart 3: Points to Consider in Buying Sheets. How to 
choose the most suitable sheet for particular needs. 


NEW TEACHING-LEARNING HANDBOOK 
1S COMPLETE GUIDE 


This sixteen-page, educational sheet booklet covers all 
aspects home economics teachers have expressed in- 
terest in; contains many photographs. Includes infor- 
mation on history and background of sheets, sheet 
types, manufacture, how to tell quality, points in buy 


ing sheets, correct sizes, laundering suggestions, how 


to make sheets wear longer. 


® See couporlisting, book ( Ammon Mill inc. 


70 Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y. PH-10-46 
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